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TOLD  AT  THE  FEIS. 


THE   PLAINS   OF   THE   TOWERS. 

EAST  of  the  village  of  Cong,  in  the  little  angle  of  Co. 
Mayo  that  elbows  itself  as  it  were  southward  into  Galwayv 
there  is  a  plain  which  is  yet  studded  over  with  pillar  stones,, 
and  stone  cairns  standing  tall  and  white,  bleached  with 
the  suns  and  rains  of  centuries.  On  this  plain  human 
blood  once  fell  like  autumn  rain.  The  mountain  of 
Benlevi  that  boldly  rises  west  of  the  lakes,  and  the  isolated 
hill  of  Knockma,  some  distance  eastward,  once  looked 
down,  and  saw  in  the  intervening  plain,  for  four  suc- 
cessive days,  a  scene  of  terrible  carnage — a  bloody 
struggle  fought  to  a  finish  between  two  great  races 
for  the  ownership  of  the  soil  of  Erin  ;  and  these 
cairns  and  pillars  we  now  see  mark  where  the  fallen 
champions  of  the  rival  hosts  were  laid  to  rest.  But 
so  numerous  were  the  slain  that  the  potato-digger  in 
autumn  can  hardly  turn  up  a  spadeful  of  the  rich  earth 
that  does  not  contain  the  dust  of  some  fierce  warrior. 
That  dust  was  once  charged  with  fiery  passion,  and 
high  courage,  and  perhaps  a  dangerous  impetuosity,  but 
now  it  is  as  harmless  and  inert  as  the  Grumblings  of  the 
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rocks  or  any  other  dust  might  be.  The  historic  name  of  this 
plain  is  Moytura,  which  means  the  Plain  of  the  Towers, 
from  the  great  number  of  monuments  that  once  were 
studded  over  it ;  only  a  fraction  of  these  now  remain,  but 
still  sufficient  to  engage  one  a  whole  summer's  day  in  order 
to  visit  them  all.  But  this  place  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Moytura  South,  because  fifty  miles  farther 
north  in  the  Co.  Sligo  is  another  plain,  also  dotted  over 
with  stone  monuments,  that  mark  the  site  of  another 
great  struggle,  and  it  is  also  called  Moytura,  or  the  Plain 
of  the  Towers,  but  distinguished  as  Moytura  North. 

The  victors  on  both  these  sanguinary  fields  were  a  great 
people — the  Thua-ha  De  Dananns,  a  people  so  advanced 
in  science  and  knowledge  at  the  time  that  their  less- 
skilled  rivals  imputed  to  them  the  powers  of  magic.  They 
were  a  tall  people,  blue-eyed,  and  fair-haired,  and,  though 
of  Celtic  stock,  are  supposed  to  have  come  into  Ireland 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

Though  thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  victory  on 
the  Mayo  plain  until  that  of  North  Moytura  their  king 
and  leader  in  both  conflicts  was  the  same — the  famous 
Nuada  ;  on  the  southern  battlefield  he  lost  his  hand,  and 
on  the  northern  his  head. 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  southern  Plain  of  the  Towers, 
as  the  battle  there  is  the  first  in  point  of  time.  Before  this 
the  Thua-ha  De  Dananns  were  unknown  in  Ireland.  Erin 
with  its  waving  woods,  and  rushing  streams,  and  green 
pastures  was  then  peopled  by  the  Firbolgs. 

Their  king  was  Aw-hy,  a  good  king,  who  from  Tara's 
royal  hill  dispensed  justice,  and  suppressed  all  lawlessness, 
and  was  rewarded  by  heaven  with  favourable  seasons  and 
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fruitful  harvests.  But  suddenly  this  peaceful  reign  of 
ten  years'  duration  was  disturbed  by  news  that  a  strange 
people  had  appeared  in  Erin.  They  were  reported  as 
having  landed  on  May  day  on  the  north-west  coast,  some- 
where, perhaps,  about  Donegal  Bay — that  on  landing 
they  had,  like  Caesar,  burned  their  ships,  and  had  ad- 
vanced to  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  fastnesses  of  a 
plain  in  Co.  Leitrim  called  Magh  Rein. 

Aw-hy  and  his  nobles  took  counsel.  They  dispatched 
a  fierce  and  powerful  warrior  called  Sreng  to  the  camp  of 
the  invaders  to  reconnoitre,  and  ascertain  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  strangers  and  their  condition.  Before  Sreng 
had,  however,  reached  their  camp, the  Thua-ha  De  Danann 
sentinels  had  perceived  him,  and  they  immediately  sent 
forward  one  of  their  own  champions,  named  Bras,  to 
meet  the  Firbolg. 

Both  warriors  approached  with  great  caution  until 
they  came  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other,  when 
each  of  them  planted  his  shield  in  front  of  him  to  cover 
his  body,  and  viewed  the  other  over  its  border  with 
inquiring  eyes. 

Bras  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and  Sreng  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  himself  addressed  in  his  own  language, 
for  Gaelic  was  the  mother-tongue  of  each.  They  now 
drew  near  to  each  other,  and  each  examined  the  sword 
spears  and  shield  of  the  other,  and  in  this  examination  they 
discovered  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  shape  and 
excellence  of  the  weapons — Sreng  being  armed  with  two 
heavy,  thick,  bluntly-pointed  spears,  while  Bras  carried  two 
beautifully  shaped,  thin,  long,  slender,  sharp-pointed 
spears. 
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Bras  then  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  De  Danann 
people,  to  divide  the  island  in  two  parts  between  the  two 
great  parties,  and  that  both  should  defend  it  against  all 
future  invaders.  They  then  exchanged  spears  for  the 
mutual  examination  of  both  hosts,  and  after  having  entered 
into  vows  of  future  friendship  each  returned  to  his  own 
people. 

Sreng  returned  to  Tara,  and  having  recounted  to  the 
king  and  his  nobles  the  result  of  his  mission,  they  took 
counsel,  and  instead  of  agreeing  to  give  the  newcomers 
one-half  their  country,  they  resolved  to  prepare  at  once 
and  give  them  battle,  "  for,"  said  they,  "  if  we  gave  them 
one-half  the  island  they  would  soon  have  the  whole  of  it." 

The  Thua-ha  De  Dananns,  on  hearing  from  their  envoy, 
Bras,  an  account  of  the  fierce  warrior  he  had  been  sent 
to  parley  with,  saw  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  peace 
or  friendship  with  the  Firbolgs,  so  they  departed  from 
Leitrim,  moved  south,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on 
Mount  Belgadan — now  called  Benlevi,  the  bold  mountain 
that  rises  west  of  the  lakes  at  Cong.  They  were  led  by 
their  king,  Nuada.  Before  them,  as  they  looked  eastwards 
towards  Tara,  stretched  the  plain  of  Nia,  now  called 
Moytura,  while  behind  them  lay  the  Connemara  moun- 
tains, to  which  they  could  retreat  in  case  of  defeat. 

The  Firbolgs  marched  from  Tara  with  all  their  forces 
and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  this  plain.  The  De 
Dananns  still  wished  to  avoid  a  conflict,  and  sent  out 
their  bards  to  negotiate  with  the  bards  of  the  Firbolg. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  observed  on 
footh  sides,  and  as  the  Firbolg  host  marched  westward 
across  the  plain,  in  eleven  strong  battalions,  they  were 
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met  by  the  heralds  of  Nuada,  probably  somewhere  between 
the  present  villages  of  Cross  and  Cong. 

Heralds  were  ever  safe  in  these  days  in  Ireland.  They 
wore  a  special  dress  by  which  they  could  be  recognised, 
and  carried  a  white  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  as  emblems  of  their  mission.  King  Aw-hy  was 
obdurate  and  would  have  nothing  but  war. 

For  this,  however,  he  felt  himself  ill  prepared,  especially 
after  seeing  the  splendid  arms  of  the  Thua-ha  De  Danann, 
and  he  asked  for  a  delay  in  order  that  the  Firbolgs  might 
sharpen  their  swords,  repair  their  shields  and  armour, 
burnish  their  helmets,  and  put  their  spears  in  order.  And 
such  were  the  ideas  of  fair  play  at  the  time  that  the  De 
Danann  king  allowed  Aw-hy  a  delay  of  one  hundred  and 
five  days. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  it  was  arranged 
between  them  as  a  preliminary  trial  of  strength,  that 
twenty-seven  of  the  picked  athletes  of  both  armies  should 
engage  in  a  game  of  hurling.  The  valley  selected  for  the 
game,  and  which  can  still  be  pointed  out,  ran  east  and  west, 
and  it  is  said  the  De  Dananns  ranged  themselves  on  the 
north  side,  while  the  Firbolg  army  lined  up  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  match  began.  All  nice  tournay  rules  were  set 
aside,  and  the  rival  hurlers  would  appear  to  have  been 
more  intent  on  taking  one  another's  lives  than  on  scoring 
goals,  for  that  hurling  match  only  concluded  when  all 
the  players  on  one  side  were  dead — and  these  were  all 
De  Dananns.  Neither  record  nor  tradition  has  told 
us  how  many  Firbolg  hurlers  fell,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  they  suffered  heavily  also.  And,  again,  such  was  the 
military  discipline  and  sense  of  fair  play  in  both  armies  that 
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though  their  blood  waxed  warm  as  they  watched,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  the  exciting  struggle,  neither  army  inter- 
fered with  the  wild  play,  but  allowed  it  to  be  fought  to  a 
finish.  Then  it  is  said  both  armies  united  to  honour  the 
heroic  dead  ;  their  bodies  were  collected  and  interred 
on  the  ridge  north  of  the  valley,  and  a  great  cairn  erected 
over  them  which  was  called  Carn  na  Cluihe,  or  the 
;'  Monument  of  the  Game." 

This  work  over,  the  hurleys  were  laid  aside,  the  battle 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  for  four  long  midsummer 
days  this  terrible  struggle  continued.  There  were  then 
no  ambassadors  of  any  great  powers  to  step  in  with  sugges- 
tions for  peace,  nor  were  there  any  war  correspondents 
in  attendance  to  flash  abroad  the  news  of  the  battlefield 
to  an  expectant  world. 

Few  outside  those  engaged  knew  that  such  a  contest 
was  taking  place,  yet  this  sanguinary  field  saw  perhaps 
deeds  as  brave  as  ever  were  immortalised  in  classic  verse. 
It  is  told  that  during  the  first  day's  fight  one  warrior  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  by  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  fight,  until  eventually  he  was  slain  at  a  well,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  Aw-hy  told  his  people  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  single  warrior,  and  tired  and  sore  as  they  were 
"  they  then  brought  a  stone,  each  man  of  them,  to  the 
well,  and  they  raised  a  great  cairn  over  him,  and  that  is 
called  Carn  an  aen  fir,  or  the  "  One  Man's  Cairn  "  to  this 
day.  It  may  still  be  seen  some  distance  north  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hurlers. 

But  the  Firbolgs,  with  their  rudely-made  weapons,  were 
no  match  for  the  Thua-ha.De  Danann  with  their  splendid 
arms  and  superior  science.  Besides,  the  latter  having 
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the  smaller  numbers  demanded  each  day  battle  with  equal 
numbers,  and  the  stern  chivalry  of  the  day  compelled 
Aw-hy,  sore  against  his  will,  to  agree  to  this  demand. 
So  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  Firbolgs  were  routed 
beyond  their  lines  of  battle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  they  were  driven  back  to  their  encampments,  while 
on  the  fourth  day  Aw-hy  was  forced  to  retreat,  leaving, 
according  to  the  historian,  Keating,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  people  on  the  fatal  field.  He  fled  northwards 
accompanied  by  one  hundred  picked  warriors  as  a  body- 
guard, but  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  near  Ballysadare, 
in  Co.  Sligo.  Such,  however,  was  the  respect  the  victors 
entertained  for  him,  on  account  of  his  brave  stand,  that 
they  buried  him  on  the  strand  where  he  fell,  and  erected 
a  great  cairn  over  him,  which  for  long  was  accounted 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Ireland. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  of  Moytura  the  bold  warrrior, 
Sreng,  still  held  out,  with  only  three  hundred  men.  Being 
now  so  few  as  compared  with  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
Sreng  demanded  single  combat  of  man  to  man,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  universally  acknowledged  laws  of  ancient 
chivalry. 

The  Thua-ha  De  Danann,  either  from  pity,  or  what 
is  more  probable,  from  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  desperate 
Sreng  and  his  three  hundred  warriors,  offered  the  Firbolg 
chief  terms  of  peace,  giving  him  his  choice  of  the  five 
great  provinces  of  Ireland.  Sreng  chose  the  province  of 
Connacht,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Conn  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles,  was  called  by  no  other  name  than  Sreng's 
Province. 

But  the  Firbolg  power  was  at  an  end,  and  thenceforth 
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they  appear  only  in  our  history  as  a  subordinate  people, 
regarded  with  contempt  by  the  ruling  Milesian  classes 
of  later  days.  For  whenever  a  people  is  deprived  of 
liberty  and  subjected  to  oppression  they  degenerate  and 
develop  mean  and  lowly  traits  of  character  : 

"  For  what  were  Freedom's  blessed  worth 
If  slavery  wrought  not  bale  ?  " 

"  Everyone,"  says  a  Milesian  historian,  "  who  is  black- 
haired,  who  is  a  tattler,  guileful,  tale-telling,  noisy,  con- 
temptible, every  wretched,  mean,  strolling,  harsh  and 
inhospitable  person,  every  slave,  every  mean  thief,  every 
churl,  every  one  who  loves  not  to  listen  to  music  and 
entertainment,  the  disturbers  of  every  council  and 
assembly,  and  the  promoters  of  discord  among  people, 
these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolg." 

Such,  if  it  be  true,  were  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  fought  and  fell  rather  than  yield  up  a  foot  of  their 
country,  and  who,  even  in  this  deadly  struggle,  nobly 
gave  their  enemies  the  advantage  on  the  field  of  Moytura. 

The  second  battle  of  Moytura,  or  the  battle  of  Moytura 
North,  was  a  direct  sequel  to  events  which  occurred  in 
the  battle  just  described.  On  the  third  day  of  the  battle 
Sreng  dealt  the  Thua-ha  De  Danann  king,  Nuada,  a  blow 
of  his  heavy  sword,  which  clove  the  rim  of  his  shield,  and 
cut  off  his  arm  at  the  shoulder. 

But  such  was  the  skill  of  the  Thua-ha  De  Danann  sur- 
geons that  they  saved  the  life  of  their  king,  and  later,  in 
conjunction  with  their  artificers,  they  made  an  artificial 
arm  of  silver  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  lopped  off, 
and  ever  since  in  our  history  this  De  Danann  king  is  known 
as  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand. 
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This  was  a  wonderful  feat  at  such  a  primitive  period 
of  human  culture,  and  it  took  the  De  Danann  surgeons 
and  artificers  seven  years  to  accomplish  it. 

During  those  seven  years  when  Nuada  was  unable  to 
lead  his  people,  the  regency  was  committed  to  Bras,  the 
same  individual  who  held  the  parley  with  Sreng.  But  this 
Bras  was  not  a  De  Danann  but  a  Fomorian  by  descent, 
and  his  regency  turned  out  very  unpopular.  Inhospi- 
tality  was  his  great  fault,  a  fault  that  neither  then  nor  since 
has  ever  been  excused  in  Ireland.  He  gave  no  entertain- 
ments and  was  illiberal  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  people. 
As  the  old  chronicler  graphically  puts  it,  "  the  knives 
of  his  people  were  not  greased  at  his  table,  nor  did  their 
breath  smell  of  ale  at  the  banquet ;  and  neither  their 
poets,  nor  their  bards,  nor  their  satirists,  nor  their  harpers, 
nor  their  pipers,  nor  their  trumpeters,  nor  their  jugglers, 
nor  their  buffoons,  were  ever  seen  engaged  in  amusing 
them  at  the  assemblies  of  his  court."  To  make  matters 
worse  Bras  was  arrogating  to  himself  the  powers  of  an 
absolute  ruler,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  freedom- 
loving  clansmen  he  governed. 

At  the  time  the  discontent  was  at  its  height  a  certain 
poet  and  satirist  named  Carbre  visited  the  regent's  court, 
but  instead  of  being  received  with  the  accustomed  respect 
due  to  a  poet,  the  latter  was  sent  to  a  small  dark  chamber 
without  fire,  furniture,  or  bed,  where  he  was  served 
with  three  small  cakes  of  dry  bread  on  a  small,  mean 
table. 

Full  of  discontent  and  bitterness  the  poet  left  the 
court  next  morning,  not  only  without  the  usual  pro- 
fessional compliments,  but  even  pronouncing  a  bitter  and 
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withering  satire  on  his  host.  It  is  said  this  was  the  first 
satire  ever  written  in  Erin. 

Poetry  is  held  in  light  regard  nowadays,  but  in  those 
early  times  in  Ireland  no  man  was  so  great  that  he  could 
withstand  the  satire  of  a  poet.  The  whole  De  Danann 
nation,  both  chiefs  and  people,  rose  up  and  called  on  Bras 
to  resign  his  regency.  Bras  reluctantly  acceded,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
his  father,  a  Fomorian  pirate,  or  sea-king,  who  ruled 
somewhere  in  the  Hebrides.  When  Bras  had  departed 
Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  again  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  his  people. 

But  Bras  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily.  He  left 
meditating  designs  of  vengeance,  and  asked  his  father  to 
furnish  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  with  which  to  return 
and  conquer  Erin  for  himself.  The  relations  between 
father  and  son  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  cordial, 
but  Bras  was  recommended  by  his  father  to  Balor  of  the 
Evil  Eye  and  other  Fomorian  chiefs.  These  collected 
all  the  men  and  ships  lying  from  Scandinavia  westward, 
so  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  an  unbroken  bridge 
of  ships  and  boats  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  north-west 
cost  of  Erin.  Having  landed  there  they  marched  to  a 
plain  in  the  present  Co.  Sligo — a  spot  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  rocks,  and  narrow  defiles,  and  there  pitched  their 
camp  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  De  Dananns. 

The  De  Danann  at  this  time  had  a  great  champion, 
called  Loo  of  the  Long  Hand,  who  had  travelled  in  many 
lands,  and  who  was  expert  in  every  known  science.  The 
preparations  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Fomorians 
were  entrusted  to  him,  so  he  called  around  him  the  chiefs 
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and  leaders  of  his  people,  also  their  smiths,  their  artificers 
in  silver  and  brass,  their  carpenters,  their  surgeons,  their 
druids,  their  poets,  their  cup-bearers,  and  their  sorcerers, 
and  each  of  these  classes  was  asked  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  service  which  it  was  prepared  to  render  in  the 
coming  struggle. 

The  smiths  promised  that,  though  the  battle  lasted 
seven  years,  for  every  spear  that  fell  off  its  handle,  and 
for  every  sword  that  broke,  they  would  supply  a  new 
weapon. 

The  gold  and  silver  smiths  promised  rivets  for  the 
spears,  and  hilts  for  swords  and  bosses  for  shields. 

The  carpenters  promised  a  full  sufficiency  of  spear- 
handles  and  of  shields. 

The  poets  promised  to  make  satires  on  the  Fomorians 
that  would  shame  them  and  weaken  them  in  the  fight. 

And  the  sorcerers  promised  to  stand  each  on  one  leg 
during  the  battle,  with  one  hand  held  out,  and  with  one 
eye  closed,  shouting  out  their  incantations  against  the 
Fomorians. 

And  the  physicians  promised  to  heal  all  who  were  not 
mortally  wounded. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plain  selected  by  the 
Fomorians,  on  what  we  would  now  call  Hallow-eve,  but 
was  then  known  as  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  Sawin. 

The  battle  is  described  at  length  by  the  old  chroniclers. 
Both  sides  advanced  under  their  respective  banners, 
for  the  old  Irish  always  carried  banners  in  battle,  and 
the  harpers  struck  up  wild  and  warlike  strains. 

Loo  made  a  perfervid  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  then, 
being  himself  versed  in  all  necromantic  arts,  he  made  a 
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circuit  sunwise  around  his  troops  on  one  leg,  with  one 
eye  closed. 

They  were  no  mean  foes  he  had  to  contend  with,  for 
"  Every  Fomorian,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "  had  mail 
on  his  body,  a  helmet  on  his  head,  a  broad  spear  in  his 
right  hand,  a  sharp  sword  at  his  girdle,  and  a  firm  shield 
at  his  shoulder." 

Fearful,  we  are  told,  was  the  thunder  which  rolled  over 
the  battlefield,  with  the  shouting  of  the  champions,  the 
clashing  and  breaking  of  shields,  the  flashing  and  clan- 
gour of  the  swords,  and  the  music  and  whizzing  of  the 
darts,  spears,  and  javelins. 

No  less  busy  were  the  professional  men  behind  the 
Thua-ha  De  Danann  lines,  for  well  they  kept  their  compact 
with  Loo.  There  was  the  smith  busy  at  his  anvil  making 
new  spear  heads.  When  the  spear  was  made  he  cast 
it  from  his  tongs  so  that  it  stuck  in  the  door  post.  Im- 
mediately the  carpenter  came  with  a  handle  ready  made 
and  inserted  it  in  the  socket  of  the  spear.  Then  the 
silver-smith  came  with  his  rivets  and  rivetted  on  the  head, 
after  which  the  spear,  with  the  metal  not  yet  cold,  was 
passed  on  to  a  woman  to  sharpen  it  on  a  whet-stone. 

No  wonder  is  it  then,  with  such  organisation  of  labour, 
that  each  recurring  morning,  when  the  Fomorians  re- 
turned, bearing  the  same  old  weapons,  now  more  or  less 
injured,  the  Thua-ha  De  Danann  presented  a  "  flaming 
line,"  each  man  with  new  weapons,  sharp,  and  glittering  in 
the  sun.  And  no  wonder  is  it  that  the  Fomorians  were 
defeated,  and  their  chief  men  killed.  But  the  victor 
king,  Nuada,  fell  in  the  battle  in  a  personal  encounter  with 
Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye.  Balor,  it  is  related,  acquired 
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his  evil  eye  by  looking,  when  a  lad,  through  a  small 
aperture  into  a  chamber  where  some  sorcerers  were  pre- 
paring some  ghoulish  spells.  A  whiff  from  the  vessel, 
and  with  it  all  the  baleful  influence  of  the  preparation, 
entered  the  eye  with  which  he  peered  through  the 
opening. 

Henceforth  this  eye  was  kept  closed  except  on  the 
battlefield,  and  here  it  required  four  men  ta  open  it. 

Loo,  however,  knew  well  the  potency  of  this  Evil  Eye, 
for  it  struck  dead  all  whom  its  gaze  rested  upon.  So  he 
kept  as  near  as  possible  to  Balor,  and  when  the  latter 
lifted  the  lid  of  the  Evil  Eye,  Loo  took  a  warrior's  hand- 
stone  from  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  sent  it  crashing 
through  the  Evil  Eye,  carrying  with  it,  not  alone  the 
eye,  but  its  own  breadth  of  brain  and  skull,  and  Balor  fell 
dead.  Swift  as  the  action  was,  however,  Balor 's  evil  gaze 
had  rested  sufficiently  long  on  Nuada  to  cause  the  latter  to 
fall  insensible,  when  his  head  was  cut  off  by  a  Fomorian 
warrior. 

The  historians  do  not  tell  us  of  the  erection  of  the 
cairns  and  monuments,  but  no  doubt  a  magnificent  one 
was  erected  over  Loo,  and  probably  another  over  Balor, 
as  the  ancient  Irish  always  showed  respect  to  their  fallen 
enemies.  But  the  plain  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
Plain  of  the  Towers  of  the  Fomorians.  Its  site  is  now  a 
townland  called  Moytirra,  near  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lough  Arrow  in  Sligo.  The  whole  plain  is  covered  with 
cromlechs  and  tombs,  and  Dr.  Joyce  calls  it  "  the  most 
remarkable  battle-cemetery  perhaps  in  Europe." 

Most  of  the  tombs  that  have  been  opened  contain 
burnt  bones,  for  it  was  a  custom  in  those  ancient  days 
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to  have  the  bodies  of  great  men  cremated,  and  their  ashes 
and  burnt  bones  interred  in  beautifully  fashioned  urns  of 
earthenware.  This  battle  of  Moytura  North  established 
the  Thua-ha  De  Danann  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
until  the  coming  of  the  Milesians.  No  intelligent  Irish- 
man of  to-day  should  see  or  travel  over  either  of  these 
famous  battlefields  without  remembering  the  Thua-ha 
De  Danann,  and  without  beholding,  however  dimly, 
through  the  mists  of  centuries,  the  great  forms  of  Aw-hy, 
and  Sreng,  and  Bras,  and  Nuada  with  the  Silver  Arm, 
Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  Loo  of  the  Long  Hand,  sur- 
rounded by  shaggy  warriors  with  weapons  of  bronze, 
chanting  druids,  rhyming  poets,  ill-visaged  sorcerers,  and 
light-hearted  buffoons.  Such  is  the  picture  we  should 
wish  the  reader  to  be  able  to  call  up  as  he  treads  either 
of  these  Plains  of  the  Towers. 
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WE  are  now  going  to  relate  the  adventurous  career  of  a 
monarch  or  Ard  Ri  of  Erin,  over  five  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Our  Lord.  His  great  grandfather  was  the 
celebrated  Ard  Ri,  Ugony  More,  from  whom  all  the  chief 
Gaelic  families  of  Ulster,  Leinster  and  Connacht,  trace 
their  descent.  He  reigned  forty  years,  and  when  he  was 
nearing  his  end  he  made  the  men  of  Erin  swear  by  all  the 
elements  that  they  would  never  dispute  the  sovereignty 
with  his  posterity.  So  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Irish 
earth  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Leary  Lore. 
But  Ugony  had  another  son  called  Coffa,  a  wicked,  am- 
bitious man,  who  was  so  jealous  of  his  brother  Leary 
that  he  pined  in  secret  almost  to  death.  When  two  years 
had  passed  and  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  he  feigned 
illness,  and  lay  down  in  bed.  Leary,  as  Coffa  had  expec- 
ted, visited  him  all  alone,  and  when  he  bent  over  the 
invalid  to  embrace  him  fraternally,  Coffa  plunged  a 
dagger  in  his  heart,  and  Leary  fell  dead. 

This  happened  at  Carmen,  now  called  Wexford.  Then 
Coffa  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Erin,  which  he  enjoyed 
full  fifty  years,  being,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  the 
eighty-first  king  of  Ireland. 

Leary  had  a  son  named  Ailill,  who  became  King  of 
Leinster,  but  lest  this  person  should  ever  dispute  Coffa  s 
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right  to  the  Ard  Ri-ship  the  usurping  monarch  procured 
his  death  by  means  of  a  poisoned  draught.  At  his  death 
Ailill  had  an  infant  son  named  Mean,  and  he,  too,  would 
have  perished  at  Coffa's  hands,  but  that  he  was  dumb,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Irish  law,  for  ever  ineligible  to  be 
made  a  king,  as  no  person  having  any  defect  or  blemish 
could  become  a  king  in  ancient  Ireland.  The  dumb  and 
orphan  lad  was  therefore  spared,  and  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  his  father's  palace  of  Dinn  Ree,  near  Lecklin- Bridge 
in  the  present  County  Car  low.  He  was  further  placed 
under  the  tuition  and  guardianship  of  two  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Tara,  namely  Ferkertne,  the  poet,  and  Craftinne, 
the  harper. 

But  Mean,  though  dumb,  was  not  deaf,  and  under  his 
two  able  guardians  he  was  capable  of  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  mental  training.  He  grew  up  to  manhood  sin- 
gularly distinguished  by  beauty  of  feature,  symmetry  of 
person,  and  nobleness  of  manner. 

One  day  while  playing  on  the  lawn  before  Dinn  Ree 
he  got  a  blow  of  a  hurley  on  the  shin  from  one  of  his 
companions.  At  once  the  insult  was  resented  by  a  blow, 
and  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  give  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation the  spell  of  the  dumbness  was  broken,  and  the 
young  man  spoke.  The  rising  quarrel  was  lost  in  the 
astonishment  of  all  present  at  hearing  the  dumb  one 
speak,  and  they  cried  to  one  another,  "  Lowry  Mean.  ( 
Lowry  Mean  !  "  that  is  "  Mean  speaks,  Mean  speaks  !  " 

Craftinne,  the  harper,  seeing  the  boys  collected  together 
and  hearing  their  excited  cries,  hurried  up,  and  was  told 
what  happened,  all  shouting  to  him  at  once.  "  Lowry 
Mean,  Lowry  Mean,"  Craftinne  verified  the  fact  for 
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himself,  and  then  said  that  in  future  the  young  prince     • 
should  bear  the  name  "  Lowry  Mean  "  in  honour  of  the 
event. 

Coffa,  hearing  that  the  prince  could  now  speak,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  thenceforth  eligible  for  a  kingship, 
had  at  once  all  his  evil  and  jealous  nature  aroused  against 
the  young  man. 

x  The  great  Feis  of  Tara  was  soon  approaching.    It  lasted 
a  week,  that  is,  from  the  third  day  before  the  festival  of        ^ 
Sawin,  or  ist  November,  to  the  third  day  after  the  festival. 

Coffa  invited  Lowry  and  his  tutors  to  appear  at  Tara     ^ 
for   this   great   Feis,   but   his    whole    thought    in   doing 
so  was  to  devise  some  means  by  which  he  could  get  rid 
of  this  new  danger  to  his  crown. 

No  evil,  however,  could  happen  the  young  man  at  the 
Feis  of  Tara  ;  its  purposes  were  legislative,  literary,  social 
and  perhaps  religious.  No  one  was  allowed  to  bear  arms 
during  the  Feis,  and  for  anyone  who  struck  another  or 
raised  any  row  or  tumult  the  punishment  was  death. 

So  Lowry  and  his  tutors  repaired  to  Tara. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Feis,  each  day's  proceedings 
finished  up  with  a  great  banquet.     At  one  of  these  ban-! 
quets  the  monarch  asked  the  company  who  was  the  most  I 
munificent  man  in  Erin.      Without  hesitation  Ferkertne 
and  Craftinne  both  answered  that  Lowry  Mean  was  the 
most  munificent  man  in  Erin.     "  If  so/'  said  Coffa,  "  he 
is  better  than  me."      To  this  they  assented.     "  Then  I 
order  both  you  and  he  to  depart  out  of  Erin,"  said  the 
monarch. 

"  The  loss  will  be  greater  to  you  than  to  us,  '  said  the 
harper. 

c 
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"  I  mind  not  the  loss,"  said  the  king,  "  but  get  ye  gone 
at  once  out  of  Erin." 

"  If  we  find  no  refuge  in  Erin  we  will,"  said  they,  ^x 

The  three  summarily  departed  from  Tara,  and  know- 
ing Coffa's  vindictive  nature  they  considered  it  more 
prudent  not  to  tarry  in  Leinster,  so  they  proceeded  into 
Munster,  where  they  obtained  refuge  with  a  petty  king 
called  Scoriah. 

Now  this  king  had  an  only  daughter,  named  Moriah 
whose  beauty  had  so  bewildered  the  young  princes  and 
chiefs  of  Munster  that  several  of  them,  after  their  pro- 
posals of  marriage  had  been  rejected,  had  devised  schemes 
to  carry  her  off  clandestinely.  These  schemes  had  one 
and  all  been  discovered  and  frustrated,  but  they  so 
alarmed  the  young  lady's  parents  that  the  latter  determined 
in  future  never  to  let  her  out  of  their  sight,  the  father 
arranging  to  guard  her  by  day  and  the  mother  by  night. 

Lowry  and  his  tutors  were  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained as  distinguished  visitors  for  several  days  without 
any  questions  being  asked,  for  such  was  the  custom  and 
such  the  law  of  Irish  hospitality  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, after  some  days  they  explained  how  they  had  been 
expelled  by  Coffa  the  Ard  Ri. 

"  None  the  less,"  said  Scoriah,  "  ye  are  welcome  here." 

Lowry  and  Moriah  were  frequently  in  each  other's 
company,  and  before  long  the  youthful  pair  discovered 
that  the  society  of  each  was  highly  prized  by  the  other, 
but  they  never  got  an  opportunity  of  expressing  this  to 
each  other  as  one  of  the  parents  was  always  present. 

Daily  the  presence  of  the  parent  grew  more  irksome 
and  irritating  to  Lowry,  who  wanted  to  tell  the  beautiful 
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princess   how  much  he  loved  her,  but  could  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  this  predicament  he  sought  the  counsel  of  his  old 
friend  the  harper,  and  told  him  fully  how  matters  stood. 
Craftinne  advised  him  to  bide  his  time  and  await  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  that  if  such  came  he  should  be  ready 
to  assist  him.  The  opportunity  soon  came.  Scoriah 
invited  all  the  nobles  of  his  territory  to  a  sumptuous 
feast. 

When  the  company  was  exhilarated  with  wine,  and 
all  eagerly  listening  to  the  unrivalled  performance  of 
Craftinne  on  his  harp,  the  latter  gave  Lowry  a  sign  to 
withdraw,  and  Lowry  unobserved,  retired  from  the 
board  accompanied  by  Moriah.  When  they  were  gone 
Craftinne  changed  his  melody,  and  struck  up  the  almost 
magical  tones  of  the  Sooantree,  which  was  of  so  richly 
soft  and  enchanting  a  character  as  to  throw  the  whole 
company,  including  the  king  and  queen  into  a  profound 
and  delicious  slumber. 

This  was  one  of  the  three  modes  of  music  practised 
by  Irish  harpers  of  the  olden  time,  the  remaining  two  being 
the  Gantree  or  the  laughing  mode,  which  no  one  could 
hear  without  bursting  into  irrepressible  laughter,  and  the 
Goltree  or  the  weeping  mode,  which  no  one  could  hear 
without  weeping.  / 

Craftinne  continued  the  Sooantree  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  the  lovers  to  confess  to  each  other  the  feelings 
of  their  hearts,  and  to  plight  to  each  other  vows  of  mutual 
constancy  and  affection,  after  which  they  both  returned 
to  their  respective  places  at  the  festive  board. 

Then  the  harper  struck  up  the  lively  Gantree,  which 
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aroused   the   whole   company   from   their   slumber,  and 
provoked  them  all  to  uproarious  laughter. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Lowry  and  Moriah  became  be- 
trothed unknown  to  their  parents  or  to  any  one  else  at 
the  feast  except  the  harper. 

But  that  night  after  the  feast,  whilst  the  lady  was  in 
the  keeping  of  her  mother,  the  latter  noted  how  listless 
and  dreamy  she  sat,  and  how  frequent  and  deep  were  her 
sighs.  She  called  the  king  to  her  side  :  "  Your  daughter 
has  ceased  to  be  herself,"  she  informed  him  ;  "  her  sighs 
denote  that  she  has  given  part  of  her  heart  to  another." 
The  king  was  outrageous,  and  vowed  that  if  the  guilty 
one  were  discovered  his  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Craftinne  remonstrated  against  the  violence  of  such  a 
proceeding,  and  the  king  in  his  anger  threatened  even  him 
— harper  though  he  was — with  punishment  if  he  were 
in  any  way  concerned  in  it. 

But  the  daughter  continued  to  sigh,  and  when  the  first 
burst  of  indignation  had  subsided,  she  gradually  unfolded 
to  her  mother  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

And  on  quieter  consideration  both  Scoriah  and  his 
wife  agreed  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  accept  Lowry 
as  their  son-in-law.  Soon  after  the  young  pair  were 
married  with  all  the  rejoicings  as  were  customary  at  the 
time. 

But  now  Scoriah  began  to  think  how  he  could  get  his 
son-in-law  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  with 
this  object  he  collected  a  large  force  of  the  bravest  men  of 
west  Munster,  and  placed  them  at  Lowry's  disposal. 

With  these  forces  the  latter  marched  into  Leinster, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  large  number  of  the  clans- 
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men  and  adherents  of  his  father's  house.  With  his  now 
augmented  numbers  Lowry  marched  to  the  royal  palace 
of  Dinn  Ree,  and  laid  siege  to  it,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
it  from  the  garrison  placed  there  by  the  monarch  Coffa. 
But  Coffa,  on  hearing  this,  marched  at  once  from  Tara, 
with  a  very  large  army,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  Lowry's 
forces. 

Lowry  saw  it  would  be  futile  to  resist,  so  he  disbanded 
his  followers,  sent  his  wife  back  to  her  father  under  the 
guardianship  of  Craftinne,  and,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
the  bravest  of  his  followers,  he  took  sail  from  some 
Leinster  port,  and  eventually  landed  in  Gaul,  where  he 
took  service  under  the  king  of  that  country.  The  people 
of  Gaul  at  that  time  spoke  the  same  language  and  were 
closely  allied  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

When  Lowry  had  spent  some  years  in  Gaul,  and  had 
fully  established  himself  in  the  confidence  and  estimation 
of  the  king  of  that  country,  he  disclosed  to  the  latter 
his  whole  history,  and  as  the  king  of  Gaul  enjoyed  peace 
at  the  time,  Lowry  asked  him  to  give  him  a  body  of  troops 
that  would  enable  him  to  recover  his  paternal  kingdom 
of  Leinster. 

The  Gaulish  king  willingly  granted  him  his  request ; 
the  troops  were  fitted  out,  and  in  due  time  the  expedition 
sailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney,  and  landed  near 
where  the  town  of  Wexford  now  stands. 

This  expedition  is  commemorated  in  two  notable  ways 
from  results  which  followed.  In  the  first  place  Lowry, 
whose  full  name  previously  had  been  Lowry  Mean,  was 
thenceforth  called  Lowry  Lingsha,  that  is  "  Lowry  the 
Voyager,"  and  as  such  he  is  now  known  in  Irish  history 
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And  secondly,  the  foreign  auxiliaries  whom  Lowry 
brought  from  Gaul  used  a  peculiarly  shaped  broad  spear 
which  was  called  layen.  And  when  Lowry,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  conquered,  he  settled  these  Gaulish  aux- 
iliaries throughout  Leinster,  and  their  spears  were,  no 
doubt,  copied  by  their  neighbours,  so  that  in  time  the 
province  became  known  as  the  province  of  the  "  layen," 
or  broad  spears  as  distinct  from  the  slender  narrow 
spears  of  the  other  provinces.  When  the  Danes  came 
they  added  to  "  layen "  the  termination  ster,  which 
in  their  language  meant  "  a  place,"  and  thus  came  the 
word  Layenster,  which,  in  the  course  of  time  became 
changed  in  spelling  to  Leinster  as  we  have  it  to-day, 
meaning  "  the  place  of  the  broad  spears." 

Many  of  these  broad  spears  have  since  been  found 
chiefly  in  that  province,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
day  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin.  Before  the 
coming  of  these  Gauls  with  their  broad  spears,  Leinster 
was  known  as  Gailian,  a  name  which  is  now  quite  obsolete. 

With  the  least  possible  delay  Lowry  pushed  further 
into  Leinster,  and  was  everywhere  joined  by  his  old 
adherents.  Hearing  that  Coffa  was  at  Dinn  Ree,  with 
thirty  petty  kings,  holding  an  assembly,  and  accompanied 
by  only  seven  hundred  soldiers,  Lowry  marched  by  night 
and  surrounded  the  palace. 

Coffa  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  approach,  and  the 
place  was  but  carelessly  guarded. 

The  defenders  however,  made  a  stout  defence,  but 
they  were  unused  to  the  methods  of  Lowry's  foreign 
allies,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle  on  the  ramparts  and 
slopes,  and  in  the  fosses  of  the  great  dun  the  palace  was 
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set  on  fire,  and  whole  household — monarch,  princes, 
and  guards  were  burned  to  death.  Even  the  very  dogs 
were  killed  by  the  victors.  This  is  known  in  Irish  history 
as  the  "  Slaughter  of  Dinn  Ree."  The  great  fort  can  still 
be  seen  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Barrow,  half  a  mile  below 
Lecklin-bridge  in  Co.  Carlow,  but  it  is  no  longer  called 
Dinn  Ree,  but  Ballyknockan  Fort. 

The  great  mound  and  the  strong  ramparts  still  stand, 
but  on  their  sides  the  cattle  graze  peacefully,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  to  suggest  that  the  place  was  once  the  scene 
of  mortal  combat. 

Lowry  now  assumed  the  sovereignty,  not  alone  of 
Leinster,  but  of  all  Ireland,  and  ruled  at  Tara  for  eighteen 
years. 

The  historian  Keating  relates  a  story  of  him  whilst 
at  Tara,  not  quite  so  complimentary  as  the  foregoing. 
He  says  Lowry  had  deformed  ears  which  were  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  ears  of  a  horse. 
But  men  in  those  days  wore  their  hair  long,  and  Lowry 
managed  to  conceal  his  ears  under  his  long  flowing  tresses, 
over  which  he  always  wore  a  mionn  or  kind  of  crown. 

Once  a  year,  however,  he  had  to  get  his  hair  trimmed, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  whoever  cut  his  hair  was  seen 
no  more  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  Lowry  put  these  to  death 
lest  they  should  divulge  the  secret  concerning  his  ears. 
The  person  who  was  to  perform  this  dangerous  office  was 
chosen  by  lot,  and  the  lot  fell  on  one  occasion  on  the  only 
son  and  support  of  an  aged  widow. 

The  widow,  fearing  for  the  fate  of  her  son,  came  to  the 
king  and  made  a  desperate  appeal  to  him  not  to  put  her 
son  to  death.  The  king,  moved  by  her  distress,  promised 
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her  to  spare  her  son  if  he  should  solemnly  guarantee  not 
to  reveal  to  anyone  anything  he  should  see.  The  son 
made  this  promise,  and  was  spared. 

After  some  time  the  young  man  had  no  peace  of  mind, 
and  could  not  sleep  at  night,  as  he  could  not  put  the 
secret  out  of  his  mind,  nor  dare  he  speak  of  it  to  anyone. 
At  length  a  wise  physician  advised  him  to  go  to  a  cross 
roads,  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  tell  his  secret  to  the 
first  tree  he  should  meet.  The  young  man  did  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  the  first  tree  he  met  was  a  willow  tree,  and  to 
it  he  told  his  secret. 

Lowry  never  forgot  the  early  favours  of  his  harper, 
Craftinne,  and  the  latter  was  now  installed  in  a  position 
of  honour  at  the  king's  court.  It  happened  about  this 
time  that  his  harp  got  broken,  and  Craftinne  proceeded 
to  seek  out  suitable  wood  to  make  a  new  harp.  Part  of 
the  harp  was  always  made  of  willow,  and  Craftinne 's  eyes 
fell  on  this  very  willow  tree  to  which  the  young  man  had 
confided  the  secret.  The  tree  was  cut  down  and  dried, 
and  from  it  and  other  wood  a  new  harp  was  made.  The 
harp  was  stringed,  and  Craftinne  sat  down  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  court  to  play  on  his  new  instrument.  But 
to  the  consternation  of  all,  the  only  sounds  the  harp 
emitted  when  its  cords  were  struck  were  daa  oh  fill  er 
lowry,  which  all  understood  to  mean  "  there  are  two 
horse's  ears  on  Lowry." 

Vainly  did  the  harper  try  to  vary  the  melody,  but  the 
harp  refused  to  utter  any  notes  but  those,  and  again  and 
again  reiterated  the  long-kept  secret. 

Lowry  was  struck  with  shame,  and  with  remorse  for 
having  put  to  death  so  many  in  order  to  keep  secret  what 
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now  stood  revealed,  so  in  his  humiliation  he  showed  his 
ears  to  those  present,  and  never  made  any  further  attempt 
to  conceal  them.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  this  story 
is  not  credible,  as  a  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  King 
Midas  of  Greece.  Thus  far  the  history  and  adventures 
of  Lowry  the  Voyager. 
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BAILE    MAC    BUAIN. 

« 

WHAT  Irish  boy  or  girl  could  point  out  on  the  map  of 
Ireland  a  town  called  Sraid  Bhaile  Mhic  Buain  (Sraa-id 
Wal-e  vie  Boo-in)  ?  It  is  a  well-known  town,  easily 
seen  on  the  map,  but  few  Irish  boys  or  girls  would 
find  it  out,  for  at  the  present  day  it  is  called  "  Dundalk." 
Irish  speakers,  however,  still  call  it  Sraa-id  Wal-e.  The 
name  "  Dundalk  "  is  an  English  form  of  an  Irish  name 
Dun  Dealgan,  and  Dun  Dealgan  is  really  another  place, 
more  than  a  mile  outside  the  present  town.  English 
speakers  do  not  know  and  do  not  mind  this  distinction, 
but  the  Irish  speakers  always  say  Sraaid  Wale  when  they 
mean  the  town  of  Dundalk,  and  speak  of  Dun  Dealgan 
when  they  mean  the  great  fort  or  moat  outside  the  town 
where  the  Irish  hero,  Cuchulainn,  lived  long  ago,  and 
where  there  is  a  fine  Irish  museum  to-day.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  old  n?.me,  Sraa-id  Wal-e  vie 
Boo-in,  it  will  introduce  to  us  a  very  interesting  and 
pathetic  story,  of  events  that  happened  nigh  two 
thousand  years  ago,  that  is  about,  or  shortly  before, 
the  days  of  Our  Lord. 

Ireland  at  that  time  produced  great  men,  and  we 
should  learn  all  we  can  about  that  period,  for  it  is  an  era 
that  would  make  anyone  proud  of  being  an  Irishman. 
The  most  powerful  part  of  Ireland  then  was  Ulster,  and 
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the  centre  of  Ulster  power  was  at  Emania,  just  outside 
the  present  town  of  Armagh,  where  the  remains  of  an 
immense  fort,  known  as  the  Navan  fort,  indicate  to  us 
where  the  great  men  of  Ulster  then  dwelt.  All  Irish 
children  have  heard  or  read,  or  sang  Moore's  lines  about 
the  Red  Branch  Knights  : 

"  When  her  Kings,  with  the  standard  of  green  unfurled, 
Led  the  Red  Branch  Knights  to  danger." 

Well,  it  was  here  at  Emania  these  famous  warriors  lived, 
and  a  townland  adjoining  the  Navan  fort  is  still  called 
after  them. 

But  of  all  the  knights  or  warriors  or  nobles  at  the  time 
of  our  story  the  most  popular  and  best  beloved  was  a 
young  man  called  Baile  Mac  Buain.  He  was  the  son  of 
Buan,  King  of  Ulster,  hence  he  was  called  Baile  Mac 
Buain,  that  is,  Baile  the  son  of  Buan.  But  he  was  also 
called  another  pretty  name,  viz.,  Baile  Binn-verla,  that  is, 
"  Baile  the  Sweet-spoken,"  or  "  Baile  of  the  Sweet 
Speech." 

Story-telling  was  a  great  art  and  pastime  at  this  period 
in  Ireland.  Instead  of  talking  gossip  and  petty  talk 
at  their  feasts  and  gatherings  the  Irish  of  that  day  preferred 
to  listen  to  stories,  and  songs,  and  music.  Anyone  who 
could  tell  stories  well  was  sure  to  become  popular,  and 
Baile  Mac  Buain  excelled  in  the  art  of  story-telling  ; 
hence  he  was  made  welcome  in  every  company,  and  be- 
came known  as  "  Baile  the  Sweet-spoken." 

Moreover,  being  the  king's  only  son,  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Ulster,  he  stood  next  to  the  king  himself  in 
dignity  and  nobility. 

An  attachment  sprung  up  between  himself  and  Aillin 
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the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Leinster,  and  the  young 
pair  grew  very  fond  of  each  other.  But  the  men  of 
Leinster  were  greatly  opposed  to  such  a  marriage,  and 
there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty.  Under  these  circumstances  Baile  and  Aillin 
secretly  arranged  to  meet  privately  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend  at  Ross-na-Ree  on  the  Boyne.  Baile  set 
out  from  Emania  about  the  same  time  that  Aillin  left  her 
father's  palace  in  Leinster.  She  travelled,  as  fitted  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  steeds. 
She  was  guarded  by  twelve  soldiers  carrying  long  spears, 
three  of  whom  ran  before  the  chariot  and  three  others 
behind,  with  three  on  either  hand. 

In  the  chariot  she  was  accompanied  by  three  other 
maidens,  a  charioteer,  and  a  bard.  The  office  of  the 
bard  on  such  a  journey  as  this  was  to  tell  Aillin  the  names 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  and  woods  and  plains,  and  rivers 
and  lakes  she  passed,  to  point  out  the  battlefields  of  former 
days,  and  the  duns  or  residences  of  the  great  people  of 
the  day,  and  to  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  all  these  as 
they  went  along.  The  bard  was  clad  in  a  long,  loose  cloak, 
and  wore  long  hair  and  beard  both  turned  somewhat  grey. 

Aillin  was  beautifully  dressed.  Her  slender  figure  was 
draped  in  a  long  yellow  mantle  reaching  to  her  toes,  and 
gathered  at  her  waist  by  a  silver  belt.  Over  her  shoulders 
vas  hung  a  purple  cloak,  fringed  with  gold,  and  secured 
on  her  breast  or  shoulder  by  a  very  fine  gold  brooch, 
somewhat  crescent  in  shape,  like  a  new  moon  three  nights 
old.  She  wore  nothing  on  her  head  save  the  wavy  masses 
of  her  own  beautiful  light  brown  hair  brushed  back,  and 
cept  in  position  by  a  mionn  or  crown  of  gold,  such  as  are 
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to  be  seen  in  our  National  Museum  in  Dublin  at  present. 
She  looked  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  amiable  prince 
she  was  coming  to  meet.  Nothing  eventful  is  related  of 
her  journey  until  she  reached  Ross-na-Ree. 

Meantime  Baile  Mac  Buain  had  been  travelling  south- 
ward from  Emania.  He  had  a  numerous  company  of 
youths,  all  with  kingly  blood  in  their  veins,  and  they 
halted  not  until  they  reached  the  strand  at  Dundalk. 
There  was  no  town  there  then,  but  nice  flowery  meads 
sloping  gently  to  the  water's  edge.  The  sea  of  Mur- 
hev-ne,  now  called  Dundalk  Bay,  calm  as  a  lake,  stretched 
out  to  the  horizon,  while  to  the  left  rose  the  picturesque 
Cooley  mountains,  some  of  their  peaks  bare  as  they  are  to- 
day, while  their  slopes  were  still  covered  with  the  primeval 
forest.  After  the  rough  country  the  travellers  had  tra- 
versed this  was  a  tranquil  and  charming  scene,  and  Baile 
ordered  a  halt !  The  horses  were  unharnessed  and  let 
out  to  feed  and  rest  on  the  grassy  plain,  now  yellow  with 
summer  flowers. 

A  fire  was  quickly  lighted,  and  the  attendants  were 
soon  busy  cooking  a  meal.  Part  of  Bailees  company 
stretched  themselves  on  the  grass  to  rest,  while  some  of 
the  younger  ones,  to  refresh  themselves,  plunged  into 
the  silvery  sea.  Above  them,  on  the  adjacent  hill,  was  a 
large  palisaded  dun,  within  which  rose  a  tall  mansion, 
built  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  great  wooden  poles, 
and  painted  white  on  the  outside,  and  visible  from  afar 
over  land  and  sea.  This  was  Dun  Dealgan. 

The  dogs  of  the  dun  set  up  a  furious  barking 
at  the  strangers,  and  soon  a  number  of  the  gillies  or  light 
people  of  the  place  were  craning  their  necks  from  the 
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ramparts  of  the  dun  to  get  a  view  of  the  party  on  the 
shore. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  messenger  was  seen  approaching 
with  a  formal  invitation  to  the  party  to  come  inside  the 
dun  and  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  mansion.  Baile 
gratefully  declined  the  invitation,  as  he  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  feared  he  should  be  detained  too  long  by  the 
friendly  people  of  Dun  Dealgan.  And  all  the  time 
he  was  thinking  of  Aillin,  and  wondering  how  she 
was  faring  on  her  journey,  which  thoughts  made  him  eager 
to  get  started  again  and  push  on  towards  Ross-na-Ree. 
In  the  midst  of  his  pleasant  day  dreams  a  stranger  was 
seen  approaching  from  the  south.  He  was  a  fierce, 
forbidding- looking  man,  and  though  walking  fast  he 
looked  weary,  and  he  came  along  with  his  right  hand 
to  the  sea  and  his  left  to  the  land.  Who  was  this 
stranger  ?  Baile  did  not  know,  nor  any  of  his  people. 
But  in  order  to  understand  what  is  to  follow  it  is  right 
that  the  story-teller  should  lift  the  veil  and  let  it  be  known 
who  he  is. 

As  has  been  stated  the  men  of  Leinster  were  averse  to 
the  proposed  marriage  of  Baile  and  Aillin.  Conse- 
quently they  were  jealous  and  wratchful,  and  in  some  way 
or  another  they  learned  of  the  meeting  the  lovers  had 
arranged  for  at  Ross-na-Ree. 

As  soon  as  Aillin  had  set  out  on  her  journey,  some  of 
the  Leinstermen — probably  a  rejected  suitor — sent  this 
dark,  forbidding-looking  stranger  northwards  to  intercept 
Baile  Mac  Buain,  and  prevent  the  lovers  meeting,  and 
only  too  well  the  hireling  performed  his  task.  In  those 
days  before  newspapers,  or  trains,  or  post  offices,  or 
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telegraphs  existed,  people  were  very  anxious  to  hear 
news,  and  to  know  what  was  happening  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

So  Baile  sent  one  of  his  men  to  ask  the  stranger  whence 
he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going,  and  if  he  bore  any 
tidings.  The  stranger  replied  that  he  came  from  Mount 
Leinster  and  was  proceeding  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bann, 
and  that  he  had  little  news  to  tell,  but  what  little  he  had 
was  bad  news.  He  was  asked  what  was  that.  He  replied 
that  the  only  news  he  had  was  that  Aillin,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Leinster,  who  was  in  love  with  one  Baile 
Mac  Buain,  and  was  on  her  way  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  him  at  Ross-na-Ree,  had  been  overtaken  and  killed 
by  the  men  of  Leinster  rather  than  let  her  marry  this 
Ulsterman,  and  having  told  this,  he  darted  off  and  dis- 
appeared "  like  a  gust  of  wind/' 

On  Baile' s  hearing  this  his  face  grew  deadly  pale,  the 
sight  left  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  backward  to  the  ground > 
and  despite  all  his  people  could  do  he  died  on  the  spot — 
the  shock  had  killed  him. 

A  goodly  .crowd  had  now  assembled,  and  when  they 
saw  that  Baile  was  really  dead  his  people  raised  three 
shouts  of  lamentation  that  penetrated  high  into  the  wastes 
of  the  firmament,  and  could  be  heard  as  far  off  as  the 
summit  of  distant  Slieve  Gullion. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  Emania,  and  the  people  of 
Emania  came,  and  the  people  of  Cooley,  and  many 
a  chief  and  warrior  from  the  plain  of  Mur-hev-ne,. 
now  the  northern  portion  of  Co.  Louth,  and 
that  great  assembly  performed  the  funeral  games 
for  Baile  the  Sweet-spoken,  and  they  buried  him  in  a 
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tomb  on  the  sea-shore,  and  raised  a  great  sepulchral 
mound  over  his  grave,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mound 
they  set  up  a  pillar-stone  tall  as  a  man,  and  on  this  stone 
they  carved  his  name  in  Ogham  creev.  This  was  the 
peculiar  writing  of  the  time,  a  specimen  of  which  will  be 
seen  in  this  book. 

And  the  people  thenceforth  called  this  place  Traa 
Bhaile,  that  is,  Baile's  Strand  ;  and  when  in  the  course 
of  time  a  village  grew  up  around  it  was  called  Sraa-id 
Bhaile,  that  is,  Baile's  Street,  which  is  the  explanation 
of  the  Irish  name  of  Dundalk. 

But  to  finish  our  story  :  The  princess  Aillin  sat  in  the 
gyeenan  or  women's  chamber  of  the  house  at  Ross-na-Ree 
anxiously  gazing  northward,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  prancing  horses  bearing  Baile  and  his  friends  down 
the  northern  road  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Boyne. 
And  the  sun  sank  slowly  behind  the  western  hills  and 
darkness  settled  down,  but  no  travellers  appeared.  And 
early  on  the  morrow  Aillin  took  her  place  in  the  greenan, 
and  her  maids  tried  to  entertain  her  with  girlish  chat, 
but  her  eyes  were  riveted  on  that  northern  road,  and  still 
Baile  came  not.  Once  indeed  a  chariot  did  appear  on  the 
dusty  road,  and  her  heart  beat  high,  but  it  turned  off 
to  the  westward,  and  left  her  more  forlorn  than  before. 
But  about  the  third  day  a  solitary  traveller  came  down 
that  road,  and  crossed  the  Boyne  right  over  to  Ross-na- 
Ree.  Eagerly  did  Aillin  tell  one  of  her  maids  to  go  and 
speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  if  he  came  from  Ulster  or 
brought  any  news.  The  stranger  appeared  dark  and 
repulsive  looking  to  the  maid,  but  she  asked  him  whence 
he  came,  or  if  he  brought  any  news. 
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"  I  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  in  Ulster,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  proceed  into  Leinster.  The  chief  news  I 
have  from  Ulster  is  that  as  I  was  passing  along  the  shore 
between  Dun  Dealgan  and  the  sea,  I  saw  a  mighty  host 
of  the  nobles  and  warriors  of  Ulster  performing  the 
funeral  games  of  a  youth  who  had  suddenly  died  there, 
and  for  whom  there  was  great  grief.  And  they  raised  a 
mound  over  his  grave,  and  they  set  up  his  pillar-stone, 
and  carved  thereon  his  name  in  Ogham-cre'ev,  and  I  saw 
the  name,  and  it  was  '  Baile  Mac  Buain.'  '  Having  said 
this  he  darted  off,  and  they  saw  him  no  more 

Breathless  the  maid  ran  to  Aillin  and  told  her  all  the 
stranger  had  related.  With  a  scream  Aillin  fell  fainting 
on  the  floor,  and  the  soul  left  her  on  the  instant,  and 
when  her  friends  gathered  around  she  was  already  dead. 

And  she  also  was  buried  with  the  customary  funeral 
games,  and  a  mound  was  raised  over  her  grave. 

Now  another  strange  thing  happened.  A  yew  tree 
grew  up  out  of  Baile's  grave  at  Sraa-id  Bhaile,  and  an 
apple  tree  grew  out  of  Aillin's  grave  at  Ross-na-Ree. 
And  when  after  a  number  of  years  both  these  trees  grew 
up  to  be  of  good  size,  they  were  cut  down  and  made  into 
"  poet's  tablets,"  that  is,  square  shaped  batons  of  wood, 
which  were  used  for  writing  on  in  this  age,  for  paper  was 
then  unknown.  And  on  the  tablet  made  from  the  yew 
the  Ulster  poets  wrote  down  the  titles  of  all  the  tragical 
love-tales  of  Ulster  ;  while  on  the  tablet  made  from  the 
apple  tree  the  Leinster  poets  wrote  down  all  the  tragical 
love  tales  of  Leinster.  And  these  tablets  were  laid  in  a 
coffer  or  chest  in  the  house  of  the  Ard  Ri  at  Tara. 

The   great    Feis    at    Tara   was    held    every  year,  and 
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continued  from  three  days  before  to  three  days  after 
Sawin  or  the  first  of  November.  At  one  of  these 
great  gatherings  the  Ard  Ri  ordered  to  have 
these  tablets  produced  and  read.  And  when  they 
were  produced  it  was  found  that  the  two  tablets  had 
'become  firmly  fastened  together,  at  which  all  the  assembly 
marvelled  much.  They  were  laid  by  again,  and  were 
for  generations  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Tara,  until  in  the 
year  241  A.D.,  a  king  of  Leinster,  called  Dunlaing,  burnt 
down  the  courts  and  palaces  of  Tara,  and  among  the  rest 
were  burnt  the  poets'  tablets  that  grew  on  the  graves  of 
Baile  the  Sweet-spoken,  and  Aillin  the  Beautiful. 
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In  pre-Christian  days  in  Ireland  the  poets,  being  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  day,  held  also  the  posts  of  lawyers, 
judges,  philosophers,  and  in  fact  monopolised  all  the 
learned  professions  of  the  time. 

They  used  to  pass  from  one  province  to  another,  on 
circuit  as  it  were,  visiting  the  houses  of  kings  and  chiefs, 
and  all  the  nobles  of  the  country. 

Everywhere  they  went  they  made  poems  in  praise  of 
those  who  received  them  well,  or  in  dispraise  of  those 
who  aroused  their  displeasure.  This  custom  had  a  very 
tenacious  existence,  and  lived  on  when  many  better  ones 
had  disappeared.  It  was  in  full  swing  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  English  poet,  Spenser,  was 
taking  note  of  things  around  Kilcolman  castle.  Speaking 
of  these  itinerant  poets  he  says  :  "  None  dare  displease 
them  for  fear  to  run  into  reproach,  and  to  be  made 
infamous  in  the  mouths  of  all  men." 

Even  so  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  a  Co. 
Meath  poet,  soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  book  he  was 
about  to  publish,  made  a  poem  describing  his  tour,  and 
praised  lavishly  all  who  treated  him  well  and  subscribed 
to  his  book,  but  satirised  most  abusively  those  who  refused 
his  request.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  latter  :  he  had 
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called  to  see  a  gentleman  in  Drogheda,  but  this  is  what 
he  met : 

"  He  was  not  at  home,  but  I  found  in  his  place, 
A  clown,  whom  the  muses  for  sixpence  would  chase, 
For  in  his  dull  features  were  pictured  at  once 
The  brute  without  feeling,   the  miser  and  dunce. 
It  was  not  enough  that  my  suit  he  refused, 
But  in  vulgar  expressions  the  muse  he  abused. 
From  the  starved-looking  creature  I  hastily  steered, 
In  whose  face  every  symptom  of  malice  appeared." 

And  at  another  place  in  Co.  Meath  he  says  he 

"  Passed  on  the  left  the  abode  of  a  miser  : 
That  gripus  I  hailed,  but  I  hailed  him  in  vain, 
For  his  pocket  was  locked  full  as  close  as  his  brain. 
To  describe  him  more  truly,  he's  a  fusty  turf-cadger, 
More  ill-mannered  by  far  than  the  cub  of  a  badger. 
I  made  haste  from  that  picture  of  want  to  depart — 
The  sordid  in  soul  and  the  hardened  in  heart." 

These  are  specimens  of  how  an  Irish  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  wielded  the  lash  of  satire  against  those 
who  had  incurred  his  displeasure.  But  the  satirist  we  are 
going  to  treat  of  in  this  story  lived  nineteen  hundred  years 
earlier,  not  in  Meath  but  in  Ulster,  when  Connor  Mac 
Nessa  was  king. 

At  this  early  period  when,  to  the  many,  everything 
appertaining  to  learning  was  shrouded  in  mystery, 
the  poet's  satire  was  regarded  with  almost  superstitious 
dread.  It  was  believed  he  could  wither  crops,  dry  up 
wells  and  streams,  cause  milch  cows  to  go  dry,  and  worst 
of  all,  raise  blisters  on  the  human  face. 

Hence  as  a  rule  everyone  tried  to  conciliate  the  poet, 
by  giving  him  the  choicest  entertainment  while  he  stayed, 
and  bestowing  costly  presents  on  him  at  his  departure. 

But    sometimes    the    poet  was  sent  by  his  own  king 
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into  another  province,  with  instructions  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  king  or  people  of  that  province  ;  and  on  such 
occasions  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  gifts  or 
presents,  however  valuable,  and  he  couched  his  refusals 
in  language  so  insolent  as  to  provoke  expulsion,  and 
sometimes  personal  chastisement.  Then  he  returned  to 
his  master  and  publicly  called  on  him  as  his  king  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  and  indignities  he  had  suffered. 

Such  an  event  happened  in  the  days  of  Connor  Mac 
Nessa.  The  Ultonians  were  at  this  time  arrogant  in 
their  pride  and  power.  They  had  inflicted  several  defeats 
on  Connacht ;  they  had  beaten  Leinster  in  the  battle  of 
Rossnaree,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  Ulster  from  the 
Boyne  southward  to  the  river  Rye,  which  is  now  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  Meath  and  Dublin. 
They  had  successfully  invaded  Munster,  destroyed  the 
ancient  palace  of  Tawar  Loochra,  and  returned  to  Ulster 
laden  with  immense  spoils. 

Their  one  trouble  now  was  to  find  a  new  enemy  with 
whom  to  have  a  trial  of  strength,  and  they  knew  of  none 
within  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland.  In  this  dilemma 
they  bethought  them  of  Ahirney.  Now  Ahirney  was  an 
Ulster  poet,  notorious  for  the  virulence  and  bitterness  of 
his  satire  ;  he  seldom  asked  for  a  gift  but  such  as  was 
especially  difficult  to  give  or  dishonourable  to  grant. 

He  got  a  diplomatic  hint  of  what  was  required,  and  he 
set  out  on  his  mission  delighted  with  the  opportunity. 

He  first  went  into  Connacht,  but  the  people  of  this, 
province  had  had  quite  enough  of  war  with  Ulster  for  the 
time  being,  and  Ahirney  found  he  could  make  no  request,, 
however  unreasonable,  that  they  would  not  grant. 
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From  Connacht  he  passed  into  Thomond,  or  North 
Munster,  the  king  of  which  province  lived  convenient  to 
Lough  Derg  on  the  Shannon.  Here  Ahirney  was  muni- 
ficently entertained  for  several  days,  and  when  about  to 
leave  he  was  asked  the  usual  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
gift  he  wished  to  receive. 

It  so  happened  that  the  king  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  malignant  satirist  demanded  the  remaining  eye. 
The  unfortunate  king  considered  for  some  moments  ; 
a  refusal,  he  well  knew,  would  mean  embroiling  his 
country  in  a  war  with  Ulster,  so  to  save  his  people,  he 
thrust  his  fingers  into  the  socket  of  his  remaining  eye, 
tore  it  out,  and  threw  it  to  the  poet.  Then  he  asked  his 
servant  to  lead  him  down  to  the  lake,  where  he  washed 
his  now  empty  eye-socket  until  it  ceased  to  bleed.  His 
servant  now  told  him  that  the  lake  around  was  red  with 
his  blood.  Then  let  that  be  its  name  henceforth,  said  the 
king — Lough  Derg  Yerk,  that  is  the  "  Lake  of  the  Red 
Eye,"  now  shortened  to  Lough  Derg.  Thus,  we  are 
told,  originated  the  name  of  this  great  lake. 

Ahirney  now  crossed  the  Shannon  and  passed  into 
Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  but  here  also  he  could 
provoke  no  opposition.  The  kings  of  all  the  Munster  terri- 
tories submitted  to  the  deepest  insults  rather  than  incur 
the  poet's  virulence  and  the  enmity  of  his  province. 

Ahirney  next  proceeded  into  South  Leinster.  He  was 
cordially  received  and  offered  many  handsome  presents, 
all  of  which  he  refused.  He  was  being  entertained  with 
an  exhibition  of  horse  racing  outside  the  king's  palace 
when  one  of  the  horses  threw  up  a  clod  which  fell  into  the 
king's  lap,  and  on  looking  at  it,  before  casting  it  away,  the 
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king   found   embedded   in   it  a  most   magnificent   gold 
brooch,  weighing,  it  is  said,  eighty  ounces. 

'  That  is  the  present  I  will  have,"  said  Ahirney, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  most  absurd  claim  that  it  had 
originally  belonged  to  his  mother's  brother. 

To  his  surprise  and  disappointment  the  brooch  was 
given  to  him. 

Thence  he  proceeded  into  North  Leinster,  to  the 
palace  of  Naas,  where  Mesgara  was  king.  Here  he  re- 
mained and  was  hospitably  entertained  for  twelve  months, 
and  where  not  alone  the  king  but  all  the  nobles  of  the  pro- 
vince loaded  him  with  rich  presents.  But  the  more  he 
got  the  more  insolent  and  importunate  he  became,  and 
at  last  he  insisted  on  getting  seven  hundred  white  cows 
with  red  ears,  a  countless  number  of  sheep,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  women  of  noble  birth  to  be  carried  as 
bondswomen  into  Ulster. 

To  these  exorbitant  demands  the  men  of  Leinster 
apparently  agreed,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  poet  clearly 
saw  that  they  were  restrained  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
alone  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  ;  and  as  these 
laws  only  saved  him  whilst  he  was  in  their  territory,  he 
foresaw  the  almost  certain  probability  of  their  pursuing 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  out  of  their  territory,  and 
depriving  him  of  all  his  ill-gotten  booty,  perhaps  even  of 
his  life.  So  he  secretly  sent  a  messenger  to  Ulster,  asking 
King  Connor  to  send  a  strong  escort  to  meet  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  passed  out  of  Leinster,  and  to  guard  both  him- 
self and  his  property. 

However,  when  the  time  came  for  his  departure  from 
Naas  he  found  himself  escorted  by  a  dubiously  large 
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number  of  Leinster  warriors,  ostensibly  with  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him  safe  on  his  way. 

On  reaching  the  Liffey  the  ford  was  swollen,  and  the 
sheep  would  not  cross.  The  Leinstermen  went  into  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  cut  down  a  number  of  trees, 
and  with  these  constructed  a  bridge  of  hurdles  across  the 
Liffey,  over  which  Ahirney's  flocks,  and  herds,  and  ser- 
vants, and  bondswomen  safely  passed. 

This  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  Hurdle-ford  from 
which  Dublin  derives  its  Gaelic  name  of  Ah-Cliah.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  about  where  the  present  Whit- 
worth  Bridge  now  stands.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
hurdle-fords  elsewhere  it  was  subsequently  called  Dubh- 
linn  Ah  Cliah,  that  is,  the  "  Black  Pool  of  the  Hurdle 
Ford."  The  name  being  rather  long  the  Danes  and 
English  dropped  the  latter  half  of  the  name,  and  used 
only  the  first  part,  which  we  have  now  in  the  form  of 
"  Dublin,"  whilst  the  Irish  people  dropped  the  first  part, 
and  to  this  day  Dublin  is  called  in  Irish  Ah  Cliah,  or 
Baile  Ah  Cliah,  "  the  Town  of  the  Hurdle  Ford." 

Such  was  the  rather  inauspicious  origin  of  the  ford 
around  which  grew  up  our  Irish  capital. 

No  sooner  had  Ahirney  passed  clear  over  the  Hurdle 
Ford  than  the  men  of  Leinster,  now  untrammelled  by 
considerations  of  hospitality,  attacked  him  fiercely,  and 
rescued  from  his  followers  their  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women,  whom  they  escorted  back  over  the  hurdle  bridge. 
On  returning  to  rescue  their  cattle  they  found  that  the 
Ulster  escort  had  arrived.  A  fierce  battle  ensued.  The 
Leinstermen,  smarting  under  their  wrongs,  and  probably 
superior  in  numbers,  routed  the  Ultonians,  and  forced 
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them  to  retreat  to  the  Hill  of  Howth,  but  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  with  them  seven  hundred  cows 

The  Leinstermen  encamped  in  front  of  them  and  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  mainland.  The  Ultonians 
were  sorely  pressed,  but  they  cast  up  strong  entrenchments, 
forming  a  great  dun,  which  was  ever  afterwards  called 
Dun  Ahirney,  or  "  Ahirney's  Fort/'  They  also  sent 
messengers  to  Emania,  begging  King  Connor  to  send 
reinforcements  at  once,  either  by  land  or  in  curraghs  by 
sea.  Wistfully  they  looked  northwards  day  by  day 
across  the  blue  sea  that  lay  between  them  and  those  well- 
known  mountains  of  Cooley,  or  the  more  distant  peaks  of 
Benna  Boirche,  now  called  the  Mourne  Mountains. 
Howth  was  at  that  time  called  Benn  Edar,  that  is  "  Edar's 
Hill,"  and  beautiful  was  the  scene  from  its  summit,  as 
Colmcille  in  later  ages  sang  : 

"  Lovely  Edar's  Hill  to  me, 
Ere  \ve  sail  the  pale,   pale  sea ; 
Billows     breaking     at     its     base, 
Bare  and  lone  it's  lofty  face. 

Lovely  Edar's  Hill  to  me 
After  the  bright-bosomed  sea  ; 
There  to  row  our  boatlet  o'er. 
White  waves  racing  round  the  shore." 

But  to  the  Ultonians,  hard  pressed  with  their  enemies 
all  around,  and  not  knowing  when  they  might  be  sub- 
jected to  a  general  onslaught  and  overwhelmed,  little 
beauty  did  they  see  in  the  hill  ;  more  beautiful  to  them 
would  be  the  sight  of  a  fleet  of  curraghs  bearing  down 
from  the  north,  or  the  dust  raised  by  a  troop  of  Ultonian 
chariots  crossing  Fingall. 

Day  by  day  Ahirney  satirised  the  Leinstermen,  and 
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mounting  the  highest  eminence  around  his  dun,  he  looked 
abroad  over  the  plains  of  Leinster,  cursing  the  crops,  and 
the  flocks,  and  the  families  of  the  Leinstermen. 

At  length,  after  much  weary  waiting  and  straining 
of  eyes  northward,  the  Ultonians  are  descried  approaching, 
and  when  they  come  nearer  the  besieged  are  rendered 
doubly  hopeful  and  jubilant  on  discerning  in  the  midst 
of  the  Red-Branch  Knights  the  blood-red  shield  of 
Conall  Karnah. 

The  Leinstermen  were  not  unprepared  for  this,  and 
had  taken  up  a  very  strong  position,  but,  attacked  at  once 
by  both  forces  of  Ultonians  they  were  after  much  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  eventually  dislodged,  and  driven  southward 
across  the  Liffey. 

Among  those  who  fell  in  this  engagement  were  the  two 
brothers  of  Conall  Karnah,  and  on  his  learning  this,  Conall 
remounted  his  chariot,  and,  accompanied  only  by  his 
charioteer,  he  pursued  the  retreating  Leinstermen  in  order 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brothers.  But  the  Leinster 
forces  had  dispersed  in  various  small  bodies,  and  Conall 
reached  Naas  without  meeting  any  opposition,  or  even 
sighting  his  enemies.  Here  he  learned  that  King  Mesgara 
had  not  yet  returned  from  the  fight,  so  Conall  faced  his 
steeds  northwards,  keeping  close  to  the  LifTey,  and  at  the 
ford  of  Clane  he  came  up  with  Mesgara.  A  duel  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Mesgara  was  slain  and  beheaded. 
Taking  with  him  the  head,  as  also  the  king's  chariot  and 
horses,  Conall  resumed  his  journey  northwards.  On  the 
way  they  met  Mesgara's  queen,  attended  by  fifty  ladies  of 
honour,  returning  from  a  visit  in  Meath.  She  had  not 
as  yet  heard  any  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Leinster- 
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men  at  the  siege  of  Howth.  Conall  inquired  who  she  was, 
and  on  being  told  that  she  was  Mesgara's  wife,  he  showed 
her  her  husband's  head.  She  shrieked  aloud  her  grief 
and  horror  with  such  intensity  that  her  heart  burst,  and 
she  dropped  dead  in  her  chariot.  Conall,  perhaps 
repenting  of  this  deed,  made  a  grave  at  the  spot,  wherein 
he  buried  the  queen,  and  with  her  Mesgara's  head,  having 
first  extracted  the  brain,  from  which  was  made  the  famous 
brain-ball  that  afterwards  played  so  large  a  part  in  Ulster 
history. 

It  is  a  rather  singular  coincidence  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  another  Irish  poet  and  biting  satirist,  Angus 
O'Daly,  travelled  all  over  Ireland,  both  north  and  south, 
satirising  all  the  old  Gaelic  families,  and  never  met  with 
any  one  to  openly  resent  his  lampooning  until  he  reached 
almost  this  same  district  that  turned  on  Ahirney,  and  here 
both  Angus  and  his  satires  were  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end  by  an  infuriated  servant  of  the  O'Meaghers,  who 
thrust  his  skein  into  the  satirist's  throat. 

What  of  Ahirney  ?  He  also  had,  as  he  deserved,  a 
tragical  end.  He  had  two  sons,  whom  after  the  practice 
of  those  times,  he  trained  up  in  his  own  profession. 

After  the  death  of  Deirdre,  King  Connor  fell  into  deep 
melancholy  which  he  was  unable  to  shake  off  until  the 
Ultonians  sought  out  for  him  another  wife,  a  beautiful 
young  maiden  called  Luan.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  one 
of  Ahirney's  sons  made  some  dishonourable  proposals  to 
her,  which  she  indignantly  rejected.  Then  not  alone  the 
sons,  but  old  Ahirney  himself  as  well,  joined  in  satirising 
her,  until  her  face  was  all  disfigured  with  blisters,  when 
she  had  to  hide  in  her  father's  house  to  conceal  her  shame, 
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and  she  suffered  so  much  from  the  disgrace  that  she 
took  ill  and  died.  King  Connor  was  furious,  and  in  his 
wrath  he  wiped  out  the  whole  Ahirney  family — Ahirney 
himself,  his  two  sons,  and  his  two  daughters — after 
which  he  razed  the  satirist's  house  and  destroyed  his  dun. 

There  is  not  a  single  one  of  Ahirney's  poems  extant, 
but  a  poem  by  a  fellow-poet,  called  Amergin,  lamenting 
Ahirney's  death,  and  denouncing  his  murder,  is  yet  pre- 
served in  some  of  the  old  manuscripts. 

Such  was  the  evil  career  of  Ahirney,  the  Ulster  satirist. 
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WHO  was  Mac  Daho  ?  He  was  a  prince  of  South 
Leinster,  and  brother  to  Mesgara  that  King  of  Leinster 
who  was  killed  by  Conall  as  related  in  the  previous  tale. 

Mac  Daho  was  not  his  original  name  ;  his  real  name 
was  Mesreda,  but  the  Irish  people  of  long  ago  were — just 
like  the  Irish  people  of  to-day — very  fond  of  nicknames, 
or  descriptive  names,  telling  some  peculiarity  of  the 
person,  or  some  circumstance  concerning  his  family, 
or  some  episode  in  his  life. 

Thus  we  have  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Arm,  Loo  of  the 
Long  Hand,  Brian  of  the  Tribute,  Brian  of  the  Ramparts, 
and  Brian  of  the  Early  Rising,  Keltar  of  the  Battles, 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
Art  the  Lonely,  Turlough  of  the  Wine,  Cahal  of  the  Red 
Hand,  Niall  of  the  Black  Knee,  Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye, 
Murty  of  the  Leather  Cloaks,  Carbry  Cat-head,  Kermna 
of  the  Honey  Mouth,  Moran  the  Just,  Ehne  the  Hateful, 
Tuahal  the  Acceptable,  Shane  the  Proud,  and  scores  of 
others. 

Indeed  many  of  our  Irish  surnames  of  to-day  are  really 
names  such  as  these,  descriptive  of  something  connected 
with  our  individual  ancestors,  and  is  it  not  a  sad  and  shame- 
ful fact  that  there  are  so  few  Irishmen  to-day  who  know 
the  meanings  of  their  own  names  ! 
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But  to  come  back  to  Mac  Daho  and  his  pig.  He  was 
called  Mac  Daho  because  his  father  and  mother  were 
both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Mac  Daho  means  "  the  son  of 
the  two  silent  persons."  This  very  descriptive  name 
has  entirely  supplanted  his  original  name. 

Mac  Daho  reared  a  famous  hound,  whose  fame  spread 
all  over  Erin.  So  swift  was  this  hound  that  it  could  run 
round  Leinster  in  one  day. 

Queen  Meave  in  Cruachan  heard  of  this  hound,  and  she 
sent  messengers  to  Mac  Daho  begging  him  to  give  her  the 
hound  as  a  present.  Connor  Mac  Nessa  in  Emania  also 
heard  of  the  hound,  and  he  too  sent  messengers  asking 
to  get  the  hound.  By  a  coincidence  the  messengers  of 
both  sovereigns  arrived  at  Mac  Daho's  house  about  the 
same  time. 

When  the  messengers  were  brought  before  Mac  Daho, 
and  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  their  coming,  "  To 
ask  for  the  hound  we  are  come,"  said  the  messengers 
of  Connacht,  and  in  exchange  for  it  there  shall  be  given 
the  three  hundred  milch  cows,  and  a  chariot,  with  the 
two  best  horses  in  Connacht  under  it,  and  as  much  again 
at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"  We,  too,  have  come  to  ask  for  the  hound,"  said  the 
messengers  of  Ulster,  "  and  Connor  is  no  worse  a  friend 
than  Oilioll  and  Meave,  and  the  same  amounts  shall  be 
given  thee  from  the  Ultonians,  and  be  added  to." 

Mac  Daho  fell  into  a  great  silence,  and  was  three  days 
and  nights,  without  either  sleeping  or  eating,  but  was 
tossing  in  his  bed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  was  then 
his  wife,  seeing  the  trouble  of  her  lord,  advised  him  to 
promise  the  hound  to  both  sets  of  messengers. 
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The  wily  Mac  Daho  at  once  saw  in  this  a  chance  of 
bringing  about  a  rupture  between  the  two  northern 
provinces,  and  perhaps  a  war  which  would  weaken  the 
power  of  both,  for  the  weakness  of  the  restless  northerns 
was  the  strength  of  the  southerns. 

Mac  Daho  told  Queen  Meave's  messengers  that  he  had 
already  promised  that  hound  to  King  Connor,  and  to 
King  Connor's  messengers  he  said  the  hound  was  already 
promised  to  Queen  Meave  ;  and  further  he  told  both 
parties  that  he  saw  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  by 
both  sovereigns,  with  their  nobles  and  choicest  warriors ,. 
coming  to  his  court  at  an  appointed  time  to  partake  of  a 
feast  which  he  would  prepare  for  them,  and  at  which  he 
hoped  to  arrange  matters  between  them  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all. 

The  ruse  succeeded  ;  neither  party  evidently  suspected 
the  trap  into  which  they  were  both  being  led. 

The  appointed  time  came,  and  both  Meave  and  Connor r 
with  their  respective  nobles  and  great  men,  appeared  at 
Mac  Daho's  court,  which  was  somewhere  in  the  south  of 
the  present  Co.  Car  low. 

Mac  Daho  himself  went  to  meet  them,  and  bade  them 
welcome.  "  'Tis  welcome  ye  are,  O  warriors,  "said  he,. 
"  come  within  into  the  hostel." 

Mac  Daho's  house  was  one  of  those  open  hostelries,. 
of  which  there  were  at  that  time  five  in  Ireland.  That 
house  was  not  a  small  one.  Seven  doors  there  were  in  it, 
and  fifty  beds  between  every  two  doors.  Seven  fireplaces 
there  were  therein,  and  seven  cauldrons  in  the  seven 
fireplaces.  An  ox  or  a  salted  pig  would  go  into  each  of 
these  cauldrons,  and  the  men  that  came  along  the  road 
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(i.e.,  any  traveller)  was  entitled  to  thrust  the  flesh  fork 
into  the  cauldron  and  eat  his  fill.  One  half  of  the  hostel 
was  given  to  the  men  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
men  of  Connacht.  Those  were  not  the  faces  of  friends 
at  a  feast,  the  people  who  were  now  in  that  house,  for 
many  of  them  had  injured  one  another.  For  three 
hundred  years  before  there  had  been  war  between  them. 

Besides  the  hound  Mac  Daho  had  also  a  famous  pig, 
that  had  been  fed  for  seven  years  on  the  milk  of  three 
score  milch  cows,  and  so  huge  was  it  that  it  took  several 
men  to  draw  it  when  slain. 

'  The  pig  is  good,"  said  Connor  of  Ulster. 

"  It  is  good,"  said  Oilioll  of  Connacht. 

"  Let  the  pig  be  killed  for  them,"  said  Mac  Daho. 

Pork  was  the  favourite  dish  with  the  ancient  Irish,  and 
was  esteemed  by  them  more  than  either  beef  or  mutton. 

But  a  difficulty  arose  as  soon  as  the  guests  had  sat  down 
to  the  feast  as  to  which  of  the  two  provinces  should 
have  the  cutting  up  and  distribution  of  the  pig.  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  Mac  Daho  hoped  for,  and  for 
which  the  feast  had  been  arranged  by  him.  A  sharp 
contest  ensued  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces— Ulster  and  Connacht.  The  chief  spokesmen  in 
this  contest  were  Keth  and  Conall  Karnah. 

Eventually,  however,  the  honour  of  cutting  and  distri- 
buting the  pig  was  conceded  to  Conall  Karnah.  But 
Conall's  ire  had  been  roused  by  the  insulting  remarks 
of  Keth,  so  sitting  at  the  pig's  tail  he  distributed  the  pig 
liberally  to  the  men  of  his  own  province,  and  when  these, 
as  well  as  Mac  Daho  and  his  friends,  had  been  served  there 
was  nothing  left  but  the  two  fore  legs,  which  Conall  threw 
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disdainfully  at  the  Connachtmen,  sneeringly  remarking 
that  it  was  very  fitting  fare  for  people  who  always  showed 
such  speed  in  flying  before  the  forces  of  Ulster. 

This  was  treatment  Meave  and  her  warriors  could  not 
and  would  not  stand.  They  at  once  seized  their  arms  : 
the  Ulstermen  seized  theirs  ;  the  pig  was  never  eaten,  for 
the  angry  guests  fell  on  each  other  to  the  intense  delight 
of  the  host,  and  soon  the  banquet-hall  was  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying.  Within  and  without  the  house  the  con- 
test raged,  until  eventually  the  Connacht  host  was  over- 
powered and  had  to  beat  a  retreat  northward,  followed  by 
the  Ulstermen.  The  hound  instinctively  joined  the  pur- 
suers, and  cheered  on  by  them  he  attacked  the  pursued. 

Overtaking  Meave's  chariot,  he  sprang  upon  it,  but 
the  charioteer,  by  a  dextrous  stroke  of  his  sword,  lopped 
off  its  head  so  that  the  head  fell  into  the  chariot,  and  the 
body  fell  to  the  ground.  The  hound's  name  was  Elve,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  spot  was  called  after  the  hound.  But 
so  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  the  charioteer  did  not  draw 
rein  until  he  entered  the  present  county  Westmeath, 
when  he  threw  the  hound's  head  out  of  the  chariot  at  the 
place  now  calleol  Kinnegad. 

Meave  eventually  reached  Cruachan  with  her  depleted 
ranks,  and  thus  a  new  cause  of  enmity  and  strife  was 
added  to  those  already  existing  between  the  two  most 
warlike  provinces  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

How  it  fared  with  Mac  Daho  afterwards,  or  whether 
either  of  the  injured  guests  punished  him  for  his  mischief 
making,  is  not  recorded.  But  such  is  the  story  of  Mac 
Daho's  pig  as  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  some 
other  ancient  manuscripts. 

E 
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THE   DEATH   OF   KING    CONNOR 
MAC   NESSA. 

DURING  the  days  when  King  Connor  Mac  Nessa  ruled 
at  Emania  there  was  constant  warfare  between  Ulster 
and  Connacht,  and  many  were  the  renowned  warriors 
that  had  fallen  on  both  sides. 

It  was  a  custom  in  those  days  when  a  great  warrior 
was  killed  in  battle  to  have  his  brains  taken  out  and  mixed 
with  fresh  lime,  and  formed  into  a  round  ball,  which  in 
time  grew  quite  hard.  This  "  brain-ball  "  was  preserved 
by  the  victor  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  and  was  exhibited 
with  pride  at  fairs  and  assemblies  of  the  people  as  a  token 
and  proof  of  heroic  valour. 

There  was  a  great  Leinster  king  called  Mesgara, 
who  met  his  fate,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  hands  of  Conall 
Karnah,  and  whose  brains  were  preserved  in  a  brain-ball 
at  Emania.  There  were  three  great  houses  at  Emania  ; 
these  were,  first,  the  Creev  Roe,  where  the  Red  Branch 
Knights  lived  ;  next  the  Creev  Yarg,  in  which  were  kept 
the  arms  and  the  various  trophies  of  the  Red  Branch 
Knights  ;  and  lastly,  the  Brone  Varg,  which  was  the 
hospital  of  the  Red  Branch. 

Mesgara' s  brain-ball  was  kept  among  the  other  trophies 
in  the  Creev  Yarg. 

It  was  another  observance  in  those  days  that  at  a  feast 
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the  choicest  morsel  should  be  given  to  the  greatest  hero 
present.  This  was  known  as  '  the  champion's  bit/  and 
its  reception  was  highly  coveted  by  the  ambitious  and 
jealous  warriors  of  those  times. 

Now  the  three  greatest  heroes  of  the  Red  Branch  were 
Cuchulainn,  Conall  Karnah,  and  Leary  Booa,  and  at 
a  certain  feast  a  dispute  arose  between  them  as  to  which 
of  them  should  receive  "  the  champion's  bit."  Each 
of  course  considered  himself  the  most  deserving,  but 
when  Conall  fetched  from  the  Creev  Yarg,  and  presented 
to  them  the  brain-ball  of  Mesgara,  the  other  two  relin- 
quished their  claims,  and  admitted  that  neither  of  them 
had,  up  to  that  time,  put  to  their  credit  such  a  deed  of 
victory  as  the  killing  of  this  Leginian  warrior. 

There  were  two  fools  kept  at  the  Creev  Roe  for  amuse- 
ment, and  as  was  wont,  they  were  present  at  the  feast. 
A  spirit  of  democratic  freedom  breathed  through  Irish 
life  and  society  in  these  olden  times,  and  the  great  ones 
of  the  time  did  not  hide  and  shut  themselves  off  from  their 
inferiors  as  is  done  in  the  world  now.  At  a  feast  the  king 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  lowest  menial  at  the 
foot,  and  all  intermediate  ranks  were  ranged  between. 

Thus  it  happened  that  this  pair  of  simpletons  were 
present  at  the  feast  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  saw  how  the 
possession  of  the  champion's  bit  was  decided  by  the  brain- 
ball  of  Mesgara. 

A  childish  or  simpleton's  curiosity  prompted  them  next 
day  to  search  for  the  ball  in  the  Creev  Yarg,  and  having 
found  it,  they  took  it  out  and  began  playing  with  it  on  the 
green,  throwing  it  from  one  to  the  other,  and  each  catching 
it  by  hand. 
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But  as  the  foe  Is  played  an  eagle  eye  was  upon  them. 
It  was  that  of  Keth,  the  far-famed  Connacht  warrior  and 
slinger.  Keth,  no  doubt  in  some  disguise,  was  on  the 
prowl  through  Ulster,  seeking  for  opportunity  for  mis- 
chief, and  here  surely  he  had  got  it.  Here  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Ulster  trophies  almost  within  his  grasp.  He 
sidled  up  with  feigned  carelessness  close  to  where  the  fools 
were  amusing  themselves,  and  watching  his  opportunity 
he  seized  the  ball  and  swiftly  decamped,  nor  did  he  halt 
with  his  precious  spoil  until  he  had  crossed  the  borders, 
and  was  safe  in  Connacht  territory. 

Thenceforth  Keth  never  sallied  forth  on  an  excursion 
into  Ulster  without  having  the  brain-ball  suspended  at  his 
girdle,  because  it  was  prophesied  that  Mesgara  should 
revenge  himself  on  the  Ultonians  after  his  death,  and 
Keth  thought  if  this  prophecy  were  to  be  fulfilled  it  was 
by  means  of  the  brain-ball  it  should  be  done. 

All  things  come  to  the  man  who  waits,  and  so  at  length 
Keth  got  his  opportunity. 

The  Connacians,  led  by  Keth,  burst  into  the  territory 
of  the  Men  of  Ross,  near  Carrickmacross,  and  carried  off 
a  great  spoil  of  cattle.  The  Ultonians  pursued  them, 
and  King  Connor  himself  came  to  the  pursuit.  Seeing 
their  danger  the  Connachtmen  sped  their  couriers  west- 
wards, calling  for  immediate  help,  and  soon  a  large  force 
of  Connacians  came  to  the  rescue. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  a  drawn  battle,  as 
each  side  was  represented  in  force,  and  neither  could 
retreat  with  honour. 

The  two  hosts  were  drawn  up  on  two  hills  facing  each 
other,  in  the  south  of  Co.  Westmeath. 
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On  an  adjoining  hill  were  congregated  a  number  of 
the  women  of  Connacht,  who  had  come,  perhaps,  with 
their  husbands  or  brothers. 

Now  a  deep  and  evil  design  entered  the  mind  of  Keth. 
While  the  chiefs  on  either  side  were  arranging  their  men 
for  the  coming  battle,  Keth,  unobserved,  stole  away  from 
his  own  host  and  came  to  where  the  Connacht  women 
were  watching  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  he  urged  them 
to  send  a  few  of  their  number  as  a  deputation  to  King 
Connor  asking  him  to  come  over  in  his  battle-array  until 
their  companions  should  see  him.  The  women  were  only 
too  pleased  to  do  this,  for,  as  the  old  historian  who  tells 
the  story  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  puts  it,  "  The  man 
Connor  was  faultless  :  there  was  not  upon  the  earth  a 
shape  like  his  in  size,  symmetry,  and  proportion  ;  in 
eyes  and  face  and  countenance  ;  in  arms,  costume,  and 
dignity ;  in  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  valour ;  and  in 
mien,  nobleness,  and  accomplishments." 

No  wonder  the  women  wished  to  see  such  a  man.  They 
accordingly  sent  a  few  of  their  number  to  make  the 
request  of  King  Connor,  and  the  gallant  king,  either  from 
chivalry,  or  vanity,  or  perhaps  both,  acceded  to  their 
request. 

But  it  was  not  curiosity  to  see  Connor  that  prompted 
Keth  :  he  had  quite  other  designs.  When  he  saw  Connor 
approach,  he  stealthily  removed  from  his  belt  the  brain- 
ball  of  Mesgara,  and  placed  it  in  his  sling.  All  the  while 
he  was  concealed  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  women. 
But  the  quick  eye  of  Connor  detected  some  movement  of 
Keth's,  or  of  those  immediately  around  him,  and  in  a  trice 
he  concluded  he  was  being  led  into  a  trap,  so  he  turned 
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instantly  and  fled  towards  the  Ulster  lines.  Too  late,  how- 
ever :  Keth  pursued  him,  and  having  got  him  within 
range,  he  shot  from  his  sling  the  deadly  brain-ball ;  it 
struck  Connor  in  the  head,  broke  his  skull,  and  entered 
two-thirds  its  depth  in  his  brain.  Connor  fell  forwards 
to  the  earth  on  the  brink  of  a  little  stream,  and  the 
Ultonians  seeing  this,  ran  forward  with  wild  shouts  and 
rescued  him  from  Keth,  who  was  fast  running  up  to 
finish  him  with  his  short  two-edged  sword. 

When  the  Ulstermen  saw  their  king  lying  limp,  uncon- 
scious, and  speechless,  they  could  not  be  restrained,  but 
rushed  against  their  enemies,  and  with  such  suddenness 
and  impetuosity  that  they  swept  the  forces  of  Connacht 
everywhere  before  them.  Having  routed  them  a  long 
way  the  Ulstermen  ceased  to  pursue  ;  then  the  Conna- 
cians  rallied,  and  in  turn  charged  the  Ulstermen,  and 
drove  them  back  as  far  as  the  ford  where  Connor  had 
fallen.  Meantime  Connor  had  recovered  consciousness, 
but  lay  there  half  dead,  with  the  battle  raging  around  him 
on  all  sides. 

"  Let  me  be  carried  out  of  this,"  said  Connor  ;  "I  will 
give  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  whoever  shall  take  me 
to  my  own  house." 

Connor's  servant,  Kenn  Barry,  heard  this,  and  thought 
it  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost,  so  he  got  Connor  on 
his  back  and  started  off  northwards  for  Emania. 
But  he  did  not  realise  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ;  he 
struggled  on  under  his  load  across  what  is  now  Westmeath, 
Cavan  and  Monaghan,  until  he  entered  Armagh,  and  as 
he  was  nearing  the  summit  of  Slieve  Fooid  he  collapsed 
and  died. 
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His  name  for  long  was  remembered  in  a  proverb — 
"  Kenn  Barry's  kingship  or  sovereignty."  It  meant,  of 
course,  something  so  far  beyond  your  reach  that  it  was 
foolish  to  aspire  to  possess  it,  and  in  which  you  were  sure 
to  fail  if  you  sought  for  it,  as  poor  Kenn  Barry  failed  to 
win  his  kingdom. 

For  twenty- four  hours  the  battle  raged  in  Westmeath, 
but  eventually  the  Ulstermen,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  king,  were  routed,  and  the  Connacians  who  survived 
returned  proudly  home  with  the  spoils  of  the  Men  of  Ross, 
and  elated  at  having  laid  the  great  King  Connor  low. 

The  hill  from  which  Keth  made  his  fatal  cast  at  Connor 
is  still  called  Ardnurcher,  which  means  the  "  Hill  of  the 
Cast." 

Connor's  physician,  the  celebrated  Finyin,  was  broight 
to  him.  and  he  examined  the  dreadful  wound. 

"  Well,"  said  Finyin,  "  if  the  ball  be  taken  out  thou 
shall  die  at  once  ;  if  it  be  not  taken  out  I  will  cure  thee, 
but  it  will  be  a  blemish  upon  thee  as  long  as  thou  livest." 

"  The  blemish,"  said  the  Ultonians,  "  is  better  for  us 
than  his  death."  Thereupon  Connor's  head  was  stitched 
with  thread  of  gold,  because  his  hair  was  the  colour  of 
gold,  and  in  time  it  healed.  But  the  physician  warned  him 
that  he  must  henceforth  lead  a  peaceful  life,  that  he  should 
no  longer  be  present  at  battles,  ride  a  horse,  ride  in  chariots, 
or  perform  any  violent  exercise,  that  he  should  not  get 
angry,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  be  in  the  company  of  women  ; 
for  should  he  do  any  of  these  things  and  get  excited  the 
brain-ball  would  start  from  his  head,  and  he  should  die 
on  the  instant 

With  heavy  heart  Connor  bade  adieu  to  the  exciting  life 
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of  Emania,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Wood  of 
Lavree,  near  Carrickmacross,  in  a  retired  place  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  hill,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  the  great  wood 
through  which  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  outside  world 
rarely  found  its  way. 

"  Oh  !    woe  for  the  valiant  King  Connor,  struck  down  from  the 

summit  of  life, 

While  glory  unclouded  shone  round  him,   and  regal  enjoyment 
was  rife. 

He  sat  at  his  door  in  the  sunlight,  sore  grieving  and  weeping 

to  see 

The  life  and  the  motion  around  him,  and  nothing  so  stricken  as  he. 
Above  him  the  eagle  went  wheeling,  before  him  the  deer  gal- 
loped by, 
And  the  quick-legged  rabbits  went  skipping  from,  green  glades 

and  burrows  a-nigh. 
The  song-birds  sang  out  from  the  copses,   the  bees  passed  on 

musical  wing, 
And  all  things  were  happy  and  busy,  save  Connor  Mac  Nessa, 

the  King  !  " 

Seven  years  Connor  thus  spent  in  retirement,  always 
sitting,  and  incapable  of  action,  but  perhaps  musing, 
like  Napoleon  in  later  days  in  St.  Helena,  on  the  vanished 
glories  of  the  past. 

But  a  day  came  when  he  was  roused  from  his  reveries 
by  strange  and  unwonted  happenings.  It  had  been  a 
beautiful  morning,  sunny  and  bright,  and  the  feathered 
denizens  of  the  woods  around  wrere  out-rivalling  one  ano- 
ther in  a  magnificent  chorus  of  song,  for  it  was  the  bird- 
nesting  season  of  the  year.  When  suddenly,  about  noon, 
an  ominous  darkness  overspread  the  sky  ;  the  bright 
orb  of  day  showed  a  pale  ashy  red  behind  the  cloudy  pall ; 
dull  rumblings  were  felt  as  of  distant  earthquake  or  thunder. 
The  songbirds  ceased  their  melody  and  hid  themselves 
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in  the  thickets,  dogs  and  cattle  sniffed  the  air,  and  moved 
about  restlessly  in  the  semi- darkness,  betraying  signs  of 
fear. 

Connor  was  disturbed  in  his  mind,  and  very  much  awed, 
the  more  so  by  reason  of  his  own  feebleness.  He  called 
for  his  chief  druid,  Bacrah,  who  was  in  attendance  on  him, 
and  asked  him  the  cause  and  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
vulsion which  seemed  to  be  passing  over  the  face  of 
nature.  The  druid  answered  : — "  A  great  evil  is  being 
perpetrated  this  day  ;  a  good  and  generous  man  in  the 
Eastern  world,  who  is  also  a  King,  yea,  and  a  High  King, 
is  being  put  to  death  by  a  wicked  people,  his  own  kinsmen, 
and  he  is  at  this  moment  nailed  on  a  gibbet." 

"  And  what  is  his  crime  ?  "  asked  Connor. 

He  has  done  nothing  wrong,"  replied  the  druid  ; 
"  but  is  falsely  accused  of  many  crimes  by  those  wicked 
kinsmen." 

"  And  is  there  no  one  of  his  people  to  defend  him  ?  " 
inquired  Connor.  "  None,"  answered  the  druid. 

Connor  sat  silent  for  a  space,  inwardly  pondering  on 
this,  then  cried  out,  and  in  a  manner  as  of  one  in  pain. 

"  Oh  I  the  crucifixion  of  a  King  !  yea,  a  High-King  ' 
and  an  admirable  king,  and  no  one  to  defend  him  !  Oh  ! 
would  I  were  there.  Beautiful  the  combat  I  should  wage 
on  behalf  of  th's  righteous  king  ;  terrible  the  overthrowing 
I  should  give  his  persecutors  ;  they  should  fall  before  me 
as  the  standing  corn  falls  before  the  reaper." 

As  he  said  these  words  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  his  eye, 
he  arose  from  his  couch,  and,  seizing  a  sword  that  hung 
on  the  wall,  he  rushed  out  with  tottering  steps  to  the 
wood  hard  by,  and  commenced  hewing  down  with  venge- 
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ful  strokes  the  branches  of  the  trees  around,  still  shouting 
that  thus  he  would  cut  down  the  wicked  people  who  were 
putting  to  death  this  righteous  king. 

But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this  way  when,  from  the 
excessiveness  of  the  fury  which  seized  him,  the  brain- 
ball  started  out  of  his  head,  and  after  it  came  some  of  his 
brain,  and  he  staggered,  and  fell  dead  among  the  branches 
he  had  hewn  down. 

Thus  died  Connor,  son  of  Nessa,  the  valiant  king  of 
Ulster,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  tales. 

He  was  born  according  to  the  historians,  on  the  same 
day  as  our  Lord,  viz.,  Christmas  Day,  but  in  a  different 
year  ;  and  he  died  on  the  same  day  as  Our  Lord — Good 
Friday,  while  the  sun  was  still  dark,  and  a  gloom  over- 
hung the  earth,  and  birds  were  silent,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  were  troubled  with  fear. 

Couriers  were  sent  to  Emania,  and  the  Ultonians  came 
and  lamented  over  their  dead  king,  and  some  blamed  his 
rashness,  and  some  admired  his  noble  rage,  and  all  praised 
the  wisdom  of  Finyin  who  had  predicted  that  any  excite- 
ment would  prove  fatal  to  Connor. 

He  was  interred  with  ali  the  honours  and  ceremonies 
of  the  time,  but  AO  one  can  now  tell  where  is  his  grave. 
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IT  was  winter,  and  one  of  the  coldest  winters  that  the 
oldest  men  had  remembered  in  their  time.  The  hills 
of  Ulster  were  covered  with  snow.  As  the  poet  has 
expressed  it — 

"  The  snow-storm,  broke  over  green  Innisfail, 
And  clothed  in  white  were  the  hills  of  the  Gael." 

The  universal  whiteness  of  the  landscape  was  only  broken 
by  the  dark  woods  which  looked  now  darker  than  ever. 
It  was  not  safe  to  be  abroad,  for  packs  of  wolves, 
maddened  with  cold  and  hunger,  issued  from  the  forests 
and  the  mountains  in  search  of  prey.  But  around  each 
human  habitation  were  one  or  more  strong  ramparts  of 
earth,  surmounted  by  wooden  palisades,  and  when  the 
gates  were  securely  barred  the  dwellers  within  could  hear 
the  howling  of  the  wolves  outside  without  any  appre- 
hension of  danger. 

The  men  were  engaged  at  various  handicrafts,  some 
of  them  repairing  their  arms,  hafting  their  spears,  and 
making  or  mending  shields,  while  the  young  lads  at- 
tended them,  and  eagerly  watched  how  these  things  were 
done.  The  women  were  weaving,  or  making  thread, 
or  carding  wool,  or  making  clothes,  while  the  young 
girls  of  the  household  attended  on  them.  And  while  they 
worked  both  men  and  women  lilted  or  sang.  And  in  the 
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evening,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  and  they 
had  their  evening  meal,  taey  had  singing  and  story- telling, 
and  few  were  the  houses  in  which  there  was  not  a  harp 
or  some  kind  of  pipe  instrument,  for  the  Irish  people 
in  those  days  were  exceedingly  fond  of  music. 

But  our  story  is  not  concerned  with  those  withindoors, 
but  with  a  few  persons  who  were  to  be  seen  outside  in 
this  wild,  stormy  weather.  Over  the  bleak  slopes  of  a 
mountain  called  Slieve  Fuaid,  in  the  present  Co.  Armagh, 
might  be  seen  a  war  chariot  laboriously  drawn  by  two 
steeds.  Two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  charioteer,  occu- 
pied the  chariot.  The  other  was  a  hard,  wiry,  sharp- 
visaged  man,  one  you  could  easily  tell  who  was  used  to 
combat  and  warfare.  His  cloak  was  made  of  the  skins 
of  wild  animals,  and  he  carried  a  long  and  heavy  spear 
in  his  hand.  He  was  a  Connacht  champion,  called 
Beal  Cu,  which  means  Hound's  Face  from  the  peculiar 
resemblance  his  visage  bore  to  that  of  a  hound. 

It  was  not  a  mission  of  love  that  brought  Beal  Cu  to 
Ulster,  but  rather  a  mission  of  vengeance,  for  Ulster  and 
Connacht  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  bitter  strife. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Beal  Cu  was  uneasy  and  anxious 
in  his  mind,  for  he  was  continually  urging  his  charioteer 
to  greater  speed,  and  whenever  the  horses  slipped  and 
fell,  or  the  chariot  wheel  got  into  a  gully  or  rut  which 
caused  a  delay,  Beal  Cu  fumed  and  stormed.  But  withal 
the  pace  was  slow,  though  the  sides  of  the  horses  steamed 
and  smoked  from  the  unwonted  toil. 

They  had  now  crossed  over  the  ridge  and  were  des- 
cending on  the  other  side,  but  the  scene  was  still  the 
same,  endless  stretches  of  snow. 
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"  Did  you  hear  that  shout  ?  "  cried  the  sharp- visaged 
man. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  charioteer.  Again  they  listened 
for  a  space,  but  nothing  more  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
deep  breathing  of  the  steeds,  and  the  crunching  of  the 
snow  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  and  hoofs  of  the 
horses. 

Again  the  warrior  started  : 

'  There  it  is  again,"  he  cried. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  laconic  charioteer,  too  full  of  his 
own  difficult  task 

"  If  Keth  is  alive,"  cried  the  hound-faced  one,  "  that 
is  his  voice,  and  if  that  is  his  cry  he  is  in  danger  :  urge 
on  the  steeds." 

But  the  quicker  the  steeds  tried  to  go  the  more  they 
stumbled,  and  the  more  frequent  were  the  delays.  The 
shouts  came  quicker  now,  and  the  charioteer  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  Beal  Cu  in  the  chariot.  Then  the  shouts 
grew  more  faint,  and  finally  ceased.  When  at  length  Beal 
Cu  came  near  enough  to  get  a  view  of  the  spot  in  the 
valley  from  whence  the  shouts  proceeded,  sad  was 
the  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  There  were  only  two  men, 
but  as  he  had  guessed,  they  had  fought  to  the  death, 
and  both  were  now  stretched  on  the  blood-stained  snow. 
Beal  Cu  rushed  to  the  spot.  He  knew  the  two  men  well. 
There  was  his  own  countryman,  Keth,  the  champion 
slinger  of  Ireland.  Many  a  proud  warrior  of  Ulster 
he  had  laid  low  with  his  deadly  sling  :  Now  he  him- 
self was  laid  low;  while  near  him  lay  the  heads  of 
three  Ultonians  whom  he  had  slain  on  this  expe- 
.dition.  Beal  Cu  gently  raised  his  head,  but  his 
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eyes  were  already  growing  glassy,  and  his  heart  was 
pulseless,  and  many  a  red  wound  showed  whence  his 
life-blood  had  flowed  until  the  snow  around  was  stained 
crimson.  Beal  Cu  laid  him  down  again,  and  turned  to 
his  antagonist.  A  glance  showed  that  Conall  Karnah, 
though  sorely  wounded,  was  not  dead  ;  he  still 
breathed. 

An  impulse  of  revenge  darted  through  Beal  Cu,  and 
he  grasped  his  spear  with  both  his  hands,  and  was  about 
to  bury  it  in  the  Ulsterman,  when  the  prostrate,  uncon- 
scious figure  on  the  snow  appealed  to  his  sense  of  man- 
liness and  fair  play,  and  he  dropped  the  spear  again.  For 
those  fierce  warriors,  though  men  of  blood  and  cruelty, 
had  some  noble  principles  of  honour,  and  fair  play. 
Conall  Karnah  was  the  second  best  champion  in  the  Red 
Branch  Knights,  Cuchulainn  being  the  first.  And  Conall 
Karnah  had  surprised  Keth.  Had  Keth  espied  him  at 
a  distance  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him,  so  deadly 
was  Keth's  aim  with  the  sling.  But  Conall  got  so  close 
to  Keth  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  use  his  spear,  and 
at  this  he  was  no  match  for  the  Red  Branch  Knight. 

As  Beal  Cu  dropped  his  spear  Conall  Karnah  slowly 
opened  his  eyes. 

"  By  the  gods  I  adore/'  cried  he  of  the  hound  face, 
"  but  that  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  sully  the  bright- 
ness of  my  spear  I'd  run  it  through  your  beastly  body. 
You're  in  a  fine  plight  now  !  The  sorriest  gilly  in  Rath 
Cru-a-han  to-day  could  crush  the  dregs  of  life  that  is  now 
left  in  you.  My  grief  that  there  are  not  scores  of  the 
Red  Branch  stretched  in  your  company." 

"  Ah,"   said   Conall   slowly  and   faintly,   "  I   thought 
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it  was  an  ancient  woman  that  was  speaking  to  me.  The 
Red  Branch  fight,  but  do  not  scold.  You  can  kill  me 
if  you  will  :  I  do  not  fear  death.  It  will  make  a  proud 
boast  for  the  poets  of  Ulster  that  it  took  two  Connacians 
to  kill  one  Ultonian." 

"  By  the  gods,"  swore  the  angry  Connachtman,  "  that 
boast  will  never  be  made  in  the  halls  of  Emania.  I  will 
not  kill  you,  for  as  I  told  you,  a  dog- boy  could  do  that 
now.  But  I  will  bear  thee  back  with  me  to  Connacht, 
and  the  best  leech-craft  that  our  country  has  to  give  will 
be  tendered  thee,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  make  thee  whole 
again  that  shall  be  done,  until  thou  art  fit  to  bear  arms  once 
more,  and  then  I  will  offer  thee  combat,  and  slay  thee, 
even  as  thou  hast  to-day  slain  my  countryman,  Keth." 

So  saying  he  called  his  charioteer,  and  they  together 
lifted  Conall  on  to  the  chariot  and  bound  him  thereon, 
and  then  they  lifted  the  dead  body  of  Keth  and  placed  it 
beside  Conall,  and  facing  the  horses  westwards  they 
started  for  Connacht. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  but  there  were  men  in  every 
cantred  or  district,  called  hospitallers,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  open  house  for  the  free  entertainment  of  travellers, 
and  at  these  houses  Beal  Cu  got  food  and  lodging,  and 
even  Conall  had  had  his  wounds  washed  and  got  some 
medical  treatment.  But  these  public  inns  or  hostels  were 
also  the  houses  of  assembly  for  the  people  of  a  district  tc 
make  laws  or  hold  elections.  And  when  Beal  Cu  was 
passing  through  north  Connacht,  he  came  to  such  a 
hostel  where  an  assembly  was  being  held.  They  were 
all  interested  in  the  big  Ulster  warrior  bound  on  the 
chariot,  but  when  they  learned  that  he  had  killed  their 
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famous  countryman,  Keth,  their  indignation  rose,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  Beal  Cu  made  his  escape  and  saved 
Conall  Karnah  from  their  violence. 

The  King  of  Connacht  at  that  time  lived  at  Rath 
Cru-a-han,  south  of  Boyle,  in  the  present  Co.  Roscommon. 
The  king's  leech  (or  physician)  was  the  best  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  to  him  Beal  Cu  brought  the  wounded  man. 
When  the  leech  saw  the  patient,  and  heard  the  object  for 
which  he  was  to  be  restored  to  health,  namely,  in  order 
that  he  might  then  be  killed,  he  doubted  if  Conall  Karnah 
should  get  fair  play  here  amongst  his  enemies.  So  he 
said  he  would  undertake  his  healing  only  on  one  condi- 
tion, namely,  that  the  Ulsterman  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  Beal  Cu  should  not  enter  his  (the  leech's) 
house  or  garden  until  Conall  Karnah  were  hale  and  strong 
again.  Beal  Cu  swore  an  oath  "  by  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  by  the  sea  and  the  land,  by  the  moon  and  stars, 
by  the  rain  and  the  dew,  and  all  the  elements,"  that 
he  would  not  set  foot  within  the  precincts  of  the  leech's 
house  or  garden  until  Conall  Karnah  were  healed  and 
well,  and  he  called  on  the  elements  of  nature  to  strike 
him  dead  on  the  spot  if  he  violated  this  oath.  Then  the 
leech  accepted  the  patient  and  undertook  his  healing. 

For  long  he  lay  on  a  bed  of  pain,  burning  with  fever, 
and  raving  of  the  Red  Branch  and  Emania  and  King 
Connor.  Then  the  fever  abated,  his  wounds  began 
to  heal,  he  sat  up,  and  by  the  time  the  cuckoo  was  heard 
in  spring  he  was  fit  to  walk  out.  Next  he  started  to 
practise  his  feats  of  arms  and  of  agility.  There  was  a 
well  in  the  leech's  garden  called  Thubber  an  oran  wee 
or  the  Well  of  the  Yellow  Spring  :  it  was  a  fountain  of 
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pure  cold  water.  Thither  Conall  repaired  every  morning 
and  took  a  deep  draught  of  its  water,  after  which  he  ran 
and  jumped,  and  performed  some  of  his  marvellous  feats 
of  skill  and  agility. 

Beal  Cu  lived  quite  near  the  leech's  garden,  and 
he  had  two  sons,  and  these  young  men  were  wonderfully 
interested  in  the  Ulster  champion,  and  when  they  saw  him 
perform  his  martial  exercises  they  said  to  each  other 
that  it  was  a  pity  their  father  had  challenged  such  a  man 
to  combat,  as  there  was  not  a  champion  in  all  Connacht 
could  defeat  such  a  man. 

Their  fear  for  their  father's  safety  prompted  them  to 
an  act  of  treachery.  They  said  to  each  other  that  it  were 
better  kill  Conall  now,  before  he  had  reached  his  full 
strength,  rather  than  that  he  should  then  kill  their  father, 
as  they  were  assured  he  would. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  leech's  garden  there  was 
a  rock,  covered  with  a  wild  growth  of  shrubbery,  and  here 
the  boys  were  wont  to  lie  hidden  and  watch  Conall 
Karnah.  So  one  night,  when  a  new  moon  gave  a  dim 
light,  the  boys,  having  procured  a  long  line,  measured  care- 
fully the  distance  from  this  rock  to  the  well  in  the  leech's 
garden,  where  Conall  used  to  drink. 

Next  day,  taking  the  line  with  them,  they  went  off  to 
an  open  space  in  a  lonely  \vood,  and  there  set  up  a  pole 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pole  they 
placed  an  apple.  Then  measuring  with  the  line  a  distance 
equal  to  that  from  the  rock  to  the  well,  they  set  a 
mark  there,  and  taking  their  slings,  they  commenced 
casting  at  the  apple.  The  elder  proved  the  better  shot, 
and  after  some  days  close  practice  he  could  knock  the 
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apple  with  every  cast.  So  they  decided  that  on  a  certain 
morning  they  should  lie  hidden  on  the  rock,  and  when 
Conall  came  to  drink  at  the  well  that  they  should  slay  him 
with  a  sling  cast. 

Now  they  did  all  this  quite  unknown  to  their  father. 
But  he  also  had  begun  to  watch  Conall  Karnah,  and 
had  grown  quite  uneasy  in  his  mind  on  seeing  the  ex- 
traordinary prowess  Conall  displayed.  And  he  noticed 
that  Conall  seemed  never  in  such  good  heart  or  strength 
as  in  the  morning  after  he  had  drunk  out  of  the  well. 

The  Irish  people  at  this  time  were  pagans,  and  believed 
there  were  gods  everywhere,  in  rocks,  and  hills,  and 
streams,  and  wells  ;  so  the  thought  that  occurred  to 
Beal  Cu  was  that  it  must  needs  be  there  was  a  god  in  the 
well,  and  that  when  Conall  drank  of  the  water  the  spirit 
of  the  god  entered  into  him,  and  that  these  martial  feats 
of  his  were  the  outcome,  not  of  natural,  but  of  super- 
natural power.  And  the  longer  he  watched  Conall  the 
more  he  became  convinced  that  this  was  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  strength. 

"  Thither  came  he  weeping,  drooping, 

Till  the  well -God  heard  his  prayer  : 
Now  behold  him,  soaring,  swooping, 
As  an  eagle  through  the  air." 

So  he  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  holding  his 
own  with  Conall,  much  less  defeating  him,  unless  he  also 
got  a  draught  of  this  divine  water.  And  he  resolved  that 
on  a  certain  morning  he  should  go  to  the  leech's  well, 
and  drink  a  deep  draught,  hours  before  the  usual  time  that 
Conall  appeared.  But  heaven  does  not  smile  on  treachery 
and  broken  vows,  and  it  so  fell  out  that  the  very  morning 
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that  Beal  Cu  had  marked  out  for  drinking  out  of  the  well 
of  the  Yellow  Spring  was  the  identical  morning  the 
youths  had  selected  for  slaying  Conall. 

The  fatal  morning  came.  Beal  Cu  arose  early  and 
stealthily  proceeded  to  the  leech's  garden.  At  the  fence 
bounding  the  garden  he  paused,  for  he  remembered  his 
oath,  and  was  half  afraid  to  enter.  Looking  up  to  the 
firmament  he  said  solemnly — "  O  Sun  that  is  now  about 
to  rise  and  give  light  to  the  earth,  hear  me  ;  O  Wind  that 
sweeps  over  the  earth  and  rendest  the  oak  from  the 
mountain  side,  listen  ;  list,  O  Sea  and  O  Land,  and  all 
the  elements  of  nature.  I  am  now  about  to  enter  this 
garden  which  I  vowed  not  to  enter.  But  blame  me  not, 
I  pray,  for  it  is  not  with  evil  intent  to  my  enemy  I  am 
going  to  enter  it,  but  in  order  that  I  may  adore  the  god 
of  yonder  spring,  and  drink  of  his  strength- giving  waters." 

So  saying  he  fearfully  stepped  across  the  fence,  walked 
quickly  across  the  garden,  and  prostrated  himself  before 
the  well-god  at  the  entrance  to  the  well. 

The  sons  of  Beal  Cu  were  too  full  of  their  own  project 
to  take  notice  of  their  father's  movements.  They  arose 
a  good  while  before  the  sun,  as  was  indeed  their  usual 
custom,  and  while  the  elder  was  preparing  himself  for 
his  dreadful  task,  the  younger  ran  out  to  the  rock  to 
have  a  look  around,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw 
the  figure  crouching  at  the  well.  Speedily  he  ran  back 
and  shouted,  "  O  Brother,  haste  thee,  haste,  or  he  will 
be  gone  ;  Conall  is  already  at  the  well." 

Both  now  ran  to  the  rock.  The  elder  brother  had 
scarcely  time  to  adjust  his  sling  when  the  prostrate  form 
at  the  well  arose,  and  turned  to  go.  With  a  whiz  the 
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lethal  ball  was  shot  from  the  sling,  and  almost  instan- 
taneously the  figure  at  the  well  staggered  and  fell.  The 
boys  watched  for  a  few  seconds,  but  the  figure  making  no 
attempt  to  rise,  they  turned  and  fled. 

Some  hours  later,  as  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  peep 
over  the  eastern  hills,  Conall  entered  the  garden,  carrying 
in  his  hands  his  spear  and  shield  with  which  to  perform  his 
exercises.  He  went  straight  to  the  well,  but  there, 
athwart  the  entrance  lay  the  dead  body  of  Beal  Cu.  Conall 
stood  for  a  space  in  silent  wonder,  and  then  went  back 
and  told  the  leech.  He  too  came,  looked,  shook  his  head, 
and  departed.  Messengers  were  sent  for  the  Brehon, 
or  judge,  and  the  men  of  law.  These  came  and  ex- 
amined the  body.  Then  the  chief  Brehon  took  his  seat 
under  a  large  tree,  and  witnesses  were  called.  A  large 
crowd  assembled.  Having  heard  the  evidence,  the  Bre- 
hon decided  that  as  Beal  Cu  had  sworn  by  the  sun  and  the 
wind  and  had  broken  his  oath,  that  the  sun  and  the 
wind  had  slain  him. 

This  was  the  legal  decision,  but  many  persons  had 
noted  that  the  wound  behind  the  dead  man's  ear  was 
such  as  a  sling  ball  would  have  made  ;  and  when  Beal 
Cu's  sons  were  called  as  witnesses  they  could  not  be  found. 
Later  in  the  day  they  were  discovered  in  the  wood,  both 
dead,  each  having  stabbed  the  other  with  his  sword. 
The  general  opinion  now  was  that  Beal  Cu  had  acci- 
dentally fallen  by  the  hands  of  his  own  sons,  who,  on 
seeing  the  disastrous  results  of  their  treachery,  slew  them- 
selves in  despair. 

The  men  of  Connacht  were  now  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Conall  Karnah,  whose  presence  had  brought  about  such 
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dire  mischief,  so  a  chariot  was  prepared,  and  he  was 
sent  back  to  Ulster. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  Red  Branch  when  Conall 
appeared  again  amongst  them,  and  greater  still  when 
they  heard  how  the  treacherous  attempt  on  his  life  had 
been  frustrated  by  heaven.  The  poets  then  took  up  the 
story  and  "  put  a  thread  of  poetry  through  it,"  and  so  it 
has  come  down  to  our  time. 
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THE    DEATH    OF    CUCHULAINN. 

CUCHULAINN  died  as  became  a  hero.  In  life  his  deeds 
surpassed  that  of  other  men,  and  it  was  only  fitting  that 
so  should  the  manner  of  his  death.  To  die  in  bed  would 
be  ingloriaus  ;  to  die  prostrate  on  the  earth  "  with  his 
back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  "  would  be  simply 
the  death  of  a  warrior  brave  and  true  ;  but  to  die  in  an 
upright  posture,  facing  his  enemies,  and  still  keeping  them 
at  bay  was  a  death  unique  even  in  the  annals  of  heroes. 
In  the  days  when  Ireland  begins  to  create  a  national 
literature  and  national  art — days  which  no  one  of  this 
generation  may  see  except  in  dreams — this  scene  of 
Cuchulainn's  death  will  supply  a  subject  to  which  our 
greatest  poets,  painters  and  dramatists,  and  sculptors  will 
turn  when  they  ambition  to  leave  behind  them  a  master- 
piece for  succeeding  generations.  And  none  but  a  master 
mind  or  a  master  hand  will  ever  do  it  justice. 

Queen  Maeve  had  again  invaded  Ulster,  for  her  hatred 
of  the  Ultonians  had  not  abated.  She  burned  Dundalgan. 
She  had  in  her  following  many  a  man  whose  father  or 
brother  had  fallen  at  the  Ford,  and  right  heartily  did  they 
burn  and  lay  waste  Cuchulainn's  dun. 

Cuchulainn  heard  this  at  Emania,  where  he  was  staying 
at  the  time,  and  he  immediately  determined  to  proceed 
southwards  against  Maeve  and  her  host.  The  druids  at 
Emania  had  a  presentiment  that  Quchulainn  should  fall 
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on  this  expedition,  and  they  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
going,  but  in  vain.  In  vain  did  the  thrice  fifty  princesses 
who  were  at  Emania  beseech  him  to  stay.  He  turned  his 
chariot  from  them,  and  they  gave  a  scream  of  wailing 
and  lamentation,  for  they  knew  they  should  see  him  no 
more.  As  he  goes  to  his  last  great  fight  he  is  begirt  with 
terrible  omens.  But,  accompanied  by  his  charioteer, 
Liag,  he  crosses  Slieve  Fooid,  and  descends  on  the  plain 
of  Louth,  then  called  Murhevne.  Here  was  fought  the 
Brishla  More  Murhevne  or  "  Great  Battle  of  Murhevne." 
Cuchulainn  overcame  the  Connacians,  and  routed  them 
with  slaughter. 

And  now  the  Brishla  More  was  over,  but  all  the  dark 
portents  of  disaster  that  had  been  gathering  thick  around 
Cuchulainn  since  he  left  Emania  had  been  realised  to  the 
full.  His  faithful  charioteer,  and  his  no  less  faithful 
steed,  the  wonderful  Leea  Macha,  both  lay  dead.  He 
himself  was  wounded — fatally  wounded  :  an  enemy's 
spear  had  transpierced  him.  He  felt  his  mortal  race  was 
run, 

"And  looked  to  hill,  and  sky,  and  plain, 
As  things  he  ne'er  might  see  again." 

Not  far  from  him  stood  a  pillar-stone.  What  it  stood 
for  we  know  not.  It  may  have  been  old — its  origin  for- 
gotten— even  in  Cuchulainn's  time  :  but  there  it  stood. 
The  wounded  hero  walked  towards  it.  Pain — agony 
even  wrung  his  heart  and  racked  his  brain,  but  he  would 
not  let  his  enemies  see  that  he  faltered  in  his  step.  He 
reached  the  stone  and  propped  himself  against  it.  Ano- 
ther man  would  have  clung  to  the  stone  as  long  as  his 
strength  remained,  and  then  would  have  fallen  to  the 
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earth.  Not  so  Cuchulainn  ;  he  would  not  have  his 
enemies  feast  their  eyes  on  his  fall.  He  unbound  his 
girdle  and  tied  himself  firmly  to  the  stone.  Hard  by 
was  a  small  lake,  and  into  this  lake  he  flung  his  sword, 
so  that  it  might  not  remain  as  a  trophy  to  his  enemies. 
His  dying  gaze  beheld  his  enemies  still  at  a  safe  distance, 
watching  him  eagerly,  yet  afraid  to  close  in  on  him.  But 

His  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low, 
And,  through  his  side,  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow, 
From  the  red  gash  fall  heavy  one  by  one. 

And    now    the    battle-plain    "  swims    around    him — he 
is  gone." 

But  no  inhuman  shout  of  triumph  was  yet  heard,  for 
his  foes  knew  not  that  he  had  ceased  to  live.  They 
waited  patiently,  watching  him  to  fall,  but  he  fell  not. 

At  length  a  little  bird  lit  a  moment  on  the  pillar-stone 
and  hopped  gently  on  to  the  shoulder  of  the  hero  now  still 
in  death.  His  enemies  then  concluded  he  was  no  longer 
alive.  A  wild  shout,  a  general  rush,  and  they  were  upon 
him,  and  soon  his  decapitated  head  was  held  aloft  on  the 
sword-point  of  Ere  Mac  Carbre. 

Short  will  be  thy  triumph  O  Ere  !  Before  that  sun 
sets  Conall  Karnah  will  come  upon  thee.  and  before  sun- 
set to-morrow  thy  rigid  lifeless  form  will  be  provided 
with  a  bed  in  the  dry  clay  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Tara  ! 

Not  far  from  Dundalk  a  pillar  stone  still  stands  ten 
feet  high,  and  split  with  a  clear  fracture  from  head  to  foot. 
The  stone  is  called  "  The  Great  Man's  Stone,"  and 
many  people  think  that  this  is  the  stone  at  which  Cuchu- 
lainn died,  for  near  it  was  a  pool — now  drained — which 
was  called  "  The  Lakelet  of  the  Sword."  Local  tra- 
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dition  has  it  that  a  great  man  died  here,  and  that  it  was  the 
last  great  convulsion  of  the  dying  giant  that  shivered  and 
rent  the  stone  from  top  to  bottom  !  It  is  a  magnificent 
conception  of  the  death-agony  of  a  giant,  and  is  hardly 
excelled  by  anything  the  bards  of  old  have  told  us  of 
Cuchulainn. 

When  Conali  Karnah  returned  to  Murhevne  after  his 
famous  "  Red  Route  "  made  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Ultonians  he  brought  back  with  him  Cuchulainn's  head, 
and  gave  it  to  Emer,  Cuchulainn's  wife,  whom  he  found 
sorrowing  over  her  dead  spouse. 

"  She  washed  clean  the  head,"  we  are  told,  "  and 
joined  it  on  its  body,  and  she  pressed  it  to  her  heart  and 
her  bosom,  and  kissed  it,  and  placed  around  it  a  lovely 
satin  cloth.  '  Ochone  !  '  she  cried,  '  good  was  the 
beauty  of  this  head,  and  woe  for  me  that  I  remain  behind 
this  day,  for  there  was  not  of  the  women  of  Erin,  nor  in 
the  whole  great  world,  a  woman  who,  until  this  day,  was 
not  envious  of  me.'  And  she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
fell  to  making  lamentations  over  it,  and  to  telling  of  its 
fame  and  its  exploits.  Thereafter  Emer  desired  Conali 
to  make  a  wide,  very  deep  tomb  for  Cuchulainn,  and  she 
laid  herself  down  it  along  with  her  mate,  and  she  spake  : 
'  Love  of  my  soul/  she  said,  '  O,  gentle  sweetheart,  and 
O  thou  choice  one  of  the  men  of  the  earth,  many  is  the 
woman  that  envied  me  thee  until  now,  and  I  shall  not 
live  after  thee  '  ;  and  her  soul  departed  out  of  her,  and  she 
herself  and  Cuchulainn  were  laid  in  the  one  grave  by 
Conali,  and  he  raised  their  stone  over  their  tomb,  and  he 
wrote  their  names  in  Ogham,  and  their  funeral  games 
were  performed  by  him  and  the  Ultonians." 
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THE    CHASE   OF   SLIEVE    GULLION. 

THE  Fenians  or  Fianna  lived  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Red  Branch  Knights.  Finn  MacCool  was  their  great  leader, 
and  his  most  famous  son  was  Ossian.  Ossian  lived  to 
be  a  very  old  man,  lived  on  when  all  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions were  dead  and  well  nigh  forgotten.  A  new 
generation  had  grown  up,  who  understood  not  Ossian 
nor  his  ways,  and  the  saying  "  Ossian  after  the  Fenians  " 
is  now  applied  to  anyone  who  has  outlived  his  time,  and 
who  is  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  new  generation. 

St.  Patrick  met  the  old  man,  and  took  pity  on  him, 
and  showed  him  every  kindness.  But  it  was  not  easy 
for  Patrick  and  Ossian  to  get  on  well  together,  for  while 
Patrick  wanted  to  impress  the  old  Pagan  with  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  God,  Ossian  wanted  to  impress  Patrick 
with  the  fame  and  greatness  of  the  Fianna.  But  Patrick 
tried  to  be  patient  with  the  old  man,  and  listened  to  his 
tales,  however  little  he  himself  cared  for  them. 

One  day  Ossian  asked  him  did  he  ever  hear  about 
"  The  Chase."  Patrick  answered  no,  and  asked  Oseian 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Chase,  but  warned  him  to  be  careful 
to  relate  no  exaggeration  or  lies. 

The  old  man  shook  with  anger  at  this.  '  The  Fenians 
never  told  lies,"  he  said  heatedly  :  "  a  lie  was  never 
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even  imputed  to  us  :  it  was  with  truth  and  the  prowess 
of  our  hands  that  we  won  every  victory."  Then  a  long 
argument  ensued,  till  at  length  Patrick  reminded  Ossian 
that  he  was  forgetting  about  the  "  Chase,"  so  Ossian 
then  recounted  the  "  Chase  of  Slieve  Gullion." 

"  One  day,"  he  said,  "  we  were  all  in  Allen,  where 
Finn  lived,  and  amusing  ourselves.  Some  were  playing 
chess,  some  were  listening  to  music,  some  were  ex- 
changing jewels,  and  some  were  drinking. 

"  Finn  arose,  and  left  the  company,  and  went  outside 
on  the  lawn.  Soon  he  espied  a  young  fawn  running  at 
speed.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  called  his 
two  dogs,  Kowl-vin  and  Bran,  and  pursued  the  deer. 
No  one  about  the  mansion  noticed  Finn's  departure. 
There  were  no  such  dogs  in  Ireland  as  these  two,  yet 
they  gained  not  on  the  deer,  for,  though  Finn  knew  it 
not,  she  was  an  enchanted  deer. 

"  Finn,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  give  up  a  chase, 
and  he  pursued  the  deer,  still  keeping  her  in  sight,  until 
she  reached  the  mountain  of  Slieve  Gullion,  in  the  south 
of  the  present  Co.  Armagh.  Then  the  fawn  took  to  the 
mountain  side  and  here  Finn  lost  sight  of  her,  and  what 
was  more,  lost  sight  of  his  dogs,  for  he  went  in  one  direc- 
tion and  they  went  another. 

"  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Finn 
looked  around  him,  and  he  beheld  a  small  lake,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake  sat  a  fair  young  lady  weeping. 

"  Finn  approached  and  asked  her  did  she  see  the 
chase,  or  did  she  know  where  did  the  deer  go.  She 
replied  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  chase,  for  her  own 
trouble  filled  her  mind.  '  What  is  your  trouble,'  quoth 
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Finn,  '  has  your  husband  or  your  child  died,  or  why  do 
you  weep  so  bitterly  ?  ' 

'  Not  such  is  the  cause  of  my  weeping,'  she  replied, 
'  but  I  have  lost  in  this  lake  a  gold  ring,  which  I  wore  on 
my  finger,  and  without  this  ring  I  may  not  again  appear 
among  my  people/ 

"  On  hearing  this  Finn  plunged  into  the  mountain 
lake,  and  searched  every  nook  and  crevice  until  he  found 
the  ring.  When  handing  her  the  ring,  and  whilst  he 
was  still  in  the  water,  she  struck  him  with  a  little  white 
wand  or  twig. 

"  Immediately  on  being  struck  with  the  wand  Finn 
became  a  feeble,  withered  old  man.  Then  the  lady 
disappeared. 

"  When  Finn's  absence  was  noticed  at  Allen  we  began  to 
seek  him.  We  heard  that  he  had  followed  a  deer  accom- 
panied by  his  two  hounds,  and  that  the  chase  had  gone 
northwards.  Northwards  we  all  proceeded,  and  we  got 
intelligence  of  the  chase  from  husbandmen  all  the  way  to 
Slieve  Gullion.  We  climbed  the  mountain's  rugged  sides — 
ah,  how  lightly  we  ran  up  that  mountain,  jumping  from 
boulder  to  boulder,  and  plunging  through  forests  of 
bracken  and  fields  of  heather !  Oh,  Patrick  of  the 
psalms,  there  will  never  be  seen  such  men  in  Ireland 
again. 

"  Well,  we  reached  the  summit,  but  saw  no  trace  of 
Finn.  We  proceeded  a  little  way  northwards  along 
the  summit,  and  came  to  a  lake,  dark  and  still.  Keelte 
and  I  led  the  way,  and  we  noticed  an  old,  feeble  gray 
man  sitting  sadly  by  the  edge  of  the  lake.  We  thought 
he  was  a  foodir  or  serf,  and  that  lack  of  food  had  brought 
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about  his  lean,  withered  condition,  or  else  that  he  was 
an  aged  fisherman  that  had  come  to  try  the  lake  for 
fish.  Oh,  Patrick,  was  it  not  sad  when  I,  his  son,  did 
not  know  my  father  Finn. 

"  We  asked  the  aged  one  if  he  had  seen  a  hero  with 
two  dogs  pursuing  a  deer.  He  answered  us  not,  but  we 
saw  a  tear  roll  down  his  cheek.  On  Keelte's  going  over 
close  to  him,  my  father  told  him  in  a  whisper  that  he  was 
Finn,  the  king  of  the  Fianna. 

"  All  our  comrades  had  now  come  up,  and  on 
learning  that  this  indeed  was  Finn,  we  gave  three  wild 
shouts  of  grief  that  startled  the  badgers  and  other  wild 
animals  of  the  mountain,  and  made  them  fly  from  their 
lairs. 

"  Then  we  asked  Finn  which  of  the  Thua-ha-de- 
Danann  wrought  this  evil  magic  on  him. 

"  '  Gooile's  daughter,'  he  replied,  and  in  broken 
accents  he  related  all  about  the  ring.  We  knew  where 
Gooile  had  her  abode,  in  a  cave  northward  on  the  moun- 
tain. We  all  gathered  around  it,  and  for  a  night  and 
a  day  we  worked  without  ceasing  tearing  down  the  place 
with  our  spears,  our  shields,  and  every  available  weapon. 
At  length  Gooile  came  out  of  the  cave.  She  had  in  her 
right  hand  a  goblet  of  burnished  gold,  and  she  told  us  to 
give  to  drink  to  Finn  the  contents  of  the  goblet.  We 
did,  and  quicker  than  our  eyes  could  observe,  the  old 
wrinkled  state  passed  off  Finn,  and  he  was  himself  again 
in  strength,  youth,  appearance,  and  in  everything,  except- 
ing only  that  his  hair  still  remained  white. 

"  Oh,  Patrick,  you  talk  of  heaven,  but  better  to  us 
than  the  possession  of  heaven  was  to  see  Finn  in  his 
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own  form  again.  We  now  gave  three  shouts  of  joy,  and 
then  we  journeyed  back  to  Allen. 

"  Ah,  sad  I  am  when  I  think  of  the  Fianna,  the  men 
of  mighty  weapons  and  mighty  deeds  !  I  alone  am  left : 
lone  is  my  life  ! 

"  Such,  O  Patrick,  is  the  story  of  the  '  Chase.'  " 


THE    ROWAN-TREE   MANSION, 

THE  chase  was  over,  and  the  feast  was  in  progress.  Ail 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  Fianna  of  Erin  were  there.  Finn 
presided,  and  there  were  his  son  Ossian,  the  warrior- 
poet,  and  his  other  son,  Feechna,  and  Ossian's  son,  Oscar  ; 
the  two  sons  of  Morna — Goll  the  mighty,. and  Conan  the 
glutton ;  Diarmuid  of  the  love-spot,  beloved  of  women, 
and  many  other  great  men  of  prowess  and  valour,  famous 
in  their  day,  but  whose  names  would  now  sound  sadly 
strange  to  Irish  ears. 

That  day's  chase  had  been  extraordinary  even  for  the 
veteran  huntsmen  of  the  Fianna,  and  consequently  the 
merriment  on  this  night  rose  to  a  pitch  of  unwonted 
hilarity.  Among  them  sat  a  youth  silent  and  meditative. 
He  mused  and  wondered  with  himself  if  life  was  the  same 
in  all  other  countries  as  it  was  here  in  Ireland,  and  if  the 
warriors  of  other  lands  esteemed  themselves  so  highly 
as  the  Fianna  did.  And  ultimately  he  decided  to  go 
abroad  and  see  for  himself  the  life  and  amusements  of 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  great  world  that  lay  east  of 

V 

Erin. 

He  found  a  fleet  at  anchor  in  one  of  the  Irish  harbours, 
and  having  gone  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  it  bore  him 
to  the  country  which  we  call  Scandinavia,  but  which  he 
knew  as  Lochlann. 
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It  so  happened  that  he  arrived  in  Lochlann  about  the 
time  a  young  prince  was  born,  and  couriers  were  every- 
where hastening  inviting  all  and  sundry  to  a  great  joy- feast. 
And,  amongst  others,  the  Irish  kern  was  invited,  and  he 
went  to  the  feast.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet 
the  steward  arose  and  asked  all  present  to  give  their 
opinion  of  the  feast.  Everyone  praised  it,  but  the  Irish 
kern  remained  silent. 

The  steward  then  asked  him  to  state  his  opinion  of  the 
feast. 

"  My  praise  of  it  would  not  be  praise,"  he  replied, 
"  and  my  reviling  of  it  would  not  be  a  reviling,  but  I 
ate  and  drank  a  sufficiency  at  it." 

The  King  of  Lochlann  was  told  that  the  Irish  kern 
refused  to  appraise  the  feast. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  king,  "  he  has  seen  something 
better  in  his  own  country,  so  let  ye  now  prepare  a  feast 
seven  times  better  than  the  last,  and  invite  him  to  it  as 
before." 

This  was  done,  and  when  everyone  had  praised  the  feast 
as  the  best  ever  seen,  the  Irish  kern  still  refused  to  speak. 

The  king  came  forward.  "  O,  kern,"  he  said,  "  are 
you  not  going  to  praise  or  dispraise  the  feast  ?  " 

"  My  praise  of  it  would  not  be  praise,  and  my  reviling 
of  it  would  not  be  a  reviling,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  ate 
and  drank  heartily  at  it." 

"  O,  kern,"  quoth  the  king,  "  praise  or  dispraise  the 
feast  or  I'll  take  off  your  head." 

'  Take  off  my  head,"  replied  the  kern,  "  for  it  matters 
little  what  I  say  of  the  feast,  as  you  are  determined  to 
behead  me  in  any  event." 
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"  I  swear  to  you,"  quoth  the  king,  "  not  a  drop  of  your 
blood  will  be  spilled  say  what  you  will  about  the  feast." 

Then  the  kern  told  him  that  the  hunting  of  a  mere 
hare  by  the  Fianna  would  provide  more  amusement  in 
Ireland  than  all  he  had  witnessed  at  either  feast  in  Loch- 
lann. 

"  I  doubt  not  your  word,"  cried  the  king,  "for  I  have 
been  often  told  that  the  sport  of  the  Fianna  in  Ireland 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And 
it  is  long  since  I  first  resolved  to  invade  Ireland  and 
decapitate  that  Finn  Mac  Cool  of  yours,  and  place  my 
eldest  son  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  and  my  second  son 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  leave  this  kingdom  on  my 
death  to  my  youngest  son,  Megach  Mac  Colgna." 

They  now  all  started  to  discuss  the  proposed  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  and,  being  inflamed  with  strong  drink, 
some  of  them  proposed  that  they  should  get  great  iron 
hooks  made,  and  having  fastened  these  in  the  side  of  Ire- 
land, that  they  should  draw  the  island  over  right  against 
Lochlann,  so  that  they  could  more  easily  dispose  of  Finn 
and  the  Fianna. 

The  old  blind  court  sage  was  listening. 

"  Nonsense  !"  he  cried  ;  "  drunken  nonsense  !  your 
iron  hooks  would  not  draw  over  the  smallest  hill  in  Ire- 
land. But  if  you  really  want  to  conquer  Ireland  you 
must  collect  ships  by  thousands  into  great  fleets,  and 
go  over  to  Ireland  and  challenge  Finn  and  his  Fianna  to 
combat." 

This  was  done,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time  the  warrior 
hosts  of  Lochlann  were  landed  on  the  Irish  coast. 

They  did  not  land  unknown  to  Finn,  as  one  of  the 
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duties  of  the  Fianna  was  to  guard  the  great  harbours  of 
Erin.  So  the  seven  standing  battalions  of  the  Fianna 
were  collected  on  the  heights  above  the  bay,  and  ere  the 
men  of  Lochlann  had  had  time  to  form  on  the  shore  the 
Fianna,  wrathful,  wild,  and  threatening,  closed  around 
them  and  a  terrible  battle  begun.  These  were  the  days 
of  the  hand-to-hand  encounters,  of  man  against  man 
and  steel  against  steel.  The  Lochlanners,  seeing  them- 
selves hemmed  in  between  the  rising  tide  and  their  foes, 
fought  desperately,  but  were  defeated  ;  more  than  that, 
they  were  wiped  out,  killed  to  the  last  man,  all  save  one 
youth,  and  Conan  would  have  killed  him  too,  but  that 
he  ran  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Finn,  and  Finn 
saved  his  life.  This  youth  was  Megach  Mac  Colgna, 
youngest  son  of  the  King  of  Lochlann. 

Finn  took  the  youth  under  his  protection,  and  for 
seven  years  he  lived  with  him  as  one  of  the  Fianna. 

Every  seventh  year,  at  this  time,  there  used  to  come 
a  druidical  or  magic  mist  over  the  Fianna,  causing  straying 
of  the  hunts  and  scattering  of  the  companies,  and  in  one 
of  these  mists  Finn  got  lost  to  all  his  companions  except 
Conan.  They  walked  together  till  evening,  when  Finn 
remarked,  "  Well,  Conan,  you  are  a  bad  travelling  com- 
panion ;  you  have  walked  with  me  since  morning  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  and  I  also  have  refrained  from 
speaking,  just  not  to  give  you  that  much  satisfaction." 

"  O,  Finn,"  replied  Conan,  "  do  not  be  always  reviling 
me  ;  I  was  engaged  thinking." 

"  Great  must  have  been  your  thoughts,"  rejoined 
Finn  :  "  what  was  the  thinking  about,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Megach  Mac  Colgna,"  said  Conan, 
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"  he  whose  father  and  grandfather  and  people  all  you 
have  killed,  and  were  he  walking  with  you  in  my  place 
to-day,  unless  you  were  more  powerful  than  he,  your 
life  would  pay  the  forfeit." 

"And  should  you  advise  me  to  kill  him,  or  what  death 
would  you  ordain  for  him  ?  "  questioned  Finn. 

"  No,"  said  Conan,  "  it  would  not  add  to  the  fame  of 
the  Fianna  the  death  of  one  man  like  Megach,  but  I 
should  advise  you  to  give  him  a  district  or  territory  for 
himself,  and  be  rid  of  him  in  future." 

"  When  the  mist  cleared  off  the  Fianna  began  collecting 
in  their  fifties,  and  their  half  fifties,  and  their  tens  until 
they  were  all  together  again. 

Finn  told  them  the  proposal  Conan  had  made,  and 
they  all  acclaimed  it  as  a  wise  counsel. 

Finn  then  called  Megach  before  him,  and  told  him  what 
they  were  about  to  do. 

Megach  thanked  Finn,  and  inquired  where  was  the 
territory. 

Finn  gave  him  the  choice  of  a  territory  on  either  side 
of  the  Boyne. 

"  Oh,  '  give  his  choice  to  the  clown  and  he'll  chose 
the  dregs,'  replied  Megach,  "  I'll  have  the  territory  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Boyne." 

But  Megach  chose  this  because  it  contained  the  better 
harbours  for  shipping,  and  Megach  calculated  that  if 
he  should  ever  grow  powerful  enough  to  bring  over  his 
friends  from  Lochlann  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father, 
that  they  should  need  good  harbours  for  anchorage. 

Megach  and  the  Fianna  then  parted  with  mutual  but 
equally  insincere  wishes  of  good  luck. 
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At  the  end  of  seven  years  more  Finn  and  Conan  again 
found  themselves  wandering  together  in  another  en- 
chanted mist. 

They  saw  a  man  approaching  in  the  fog.  Conan  at 
once  recognised  him  as  Megach,  but  Finn  did  not  know 
him,  as  he  was  disguised  as  a  wandering,  lordless  kern. 
Finn  and  he  addressed  each  other  in  the  salutation  that 
was  then  customary,  and  he  offered  to  hire  himself  to 
Finn  as  a  kern,  or  common  soldier. 

When  Conan  had  listened  to  this  farce  until  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer  he  asked  Finn  was  he  in  his  right 
senses,  or  did  he  not  know  Megach  Mac  Colgna,  who  spent 
seven  years  in  his  company. 

"  Could  you  not  allow  me  to  have  some  fun  with  Finn  ?  " 
said  Megach. 

'  There  is  no  fun  in  your  fun,"  replied  Conan.  "  We 
entertained  you  for  seven  years,  and  then  gave  you  a 
territory  for  yourself,  and  entertainment  of  a  month, 
a  week,  or  even  a  day  we  have  not  got  from  you  since." 

"  Confound  you,  Conan,"  said  Megach,  "  do  you  not 
know  that  when  I  went  there  I  was  too  poor  to  entertain 
anyone,  but  now  that  I  have  got  over  that  I'm  coming  to 
invite  you  all  for  a  year  and  a  day." 

"  It  is  well  you  thought  of  it  even  now,"  replied  Conan. 
The  mist  cleared  off,  and  the  scattered  Fianna  all  came 
together  again.     Finn  told  them  of  Megach's  invitation, 
and  they  were  all  delighted  to  go. 

"  Now,"  remarked  Megach,  "  I  wish  every  man  to  come, 
as  I  am  equally  fond  of  you  all.  I  have  a  mansion  on  an 
island  in  the  sea,  where  the  food  is  cooked,  and  a  mansion 
on  the  mainland,  called  the  Rowan-tree  Mansion 
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where  it  is  to  be  eaten  :  proceed  you  all  there.  If  I  am 
there  before  you  I'll  have  the  tables  laid  awaiting  you, 
but  if  you  are  there  before  me  just  sit  down  and  rest, 
and  ye  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  till  I'll  be  there  with  the 
feast."  So  saying,  he  departed,  and  Finn  and  his  men 
having  dressed  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  feast, 
repaired  to  the  mansion  in  Megach's  territory. 

On  arriving  there  Conan  asked,  "  Are  you  all  going  in  ?  " 

"  Why  should  we  not  go  ?  "   inquired  Finn. 

"  Well,"  replied  Conan,  "  considering  that  you  killed 
the  father  and  grandfather,  and  the  whole  line  and  an- 
cestors of  Megach  Mac  Colgna,  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  this  is  not  a  house  of  treachery  and  murder  to  us  all ; 
and  I  should  advise  that  some  of  the  men  go  to  Allen 
and  keep  guard  until  sunrise  to-morrow." 

Finn  and  all  the  Fianna  agreed  with  this  advice  of 
Conan's,  and  Finn  asked  for  volunteers  who  should  go 
to  Allen,  and  keep  guard  until  day. 

Those  who  volunteered  were  Ossian,  Oscar,  Feechna, 
son  of  Finn  ;  Inshe,  son  of  Suivne  Shalg  ;  Diarmuid 
O  Duivne  and  Faha  Conann. 

"  Any  others  ?  "  inquired  Finn. 

No  one  spoke. 

"  Are  you  not  going  yourself  Conan  ?  "  asked  Finn. 

"  Indeed  I  should  go,"  replied  the  greedy  Conan, 
"  but  that  I  want  to  be  present  at  the  feast,  so  that  I  may 
properly  revile  it  if  it  be  not  to  our  satisfaction." 

The  six  volunteers  repaired  to  Allen,  and  the  others 
entered  the  Rowan-tree  mansion.  These  were  the 
arrangements  and  appointments  of  this  mansion.  It 
had  seven  doors,  each  wide  enough  to  admit  the  seven 
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standing  battalions  of  the  Fianna.  There  was  a  mag- 
nificent fire  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  around 
which  the  seven  battalions  could  warm  themselves  to- 
gether The  floor  was  covered  with  a  silk  carpet  so  that 
any  of  the  Fianna  who  felt  tired  could  recline  on  it  in 
comfort  and  rest.  And  so  beautiful  were  the  polished 
timbers  of  the  mansion  that  each  individual  beam  and 
panel  and  pilaster  seemed  to  outshine  its  neighbours. 

The  Fianna  all  stretched  their  weary  limbs  on  the  softly 
car  petted  floor,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time 
a  deep  sleep  came  over  them  all. 

After  a  time  one  of  them  awoke.  In  startled  tones  he 
called  out  to  his  companions  to  awake,  that  a  terrible 
change  had  come  over  the  mansion  whilst  they  had  slept. 
"  Instead  of  the  seven  spacious  doors,"  he  said,  "  I  see 
now  but  one  small  exit,  through  which  we  could  only 
escape  one  at  a  time  !  " 

"  Look,"  said  another,  "  instead  of  the  big  blazing  fire 
there  are  now  but  a  few  smouldering  embers  !  " 

"  And  where,"  cried  another,  "  is  the  silk  carpet  which 
covered  the  floor  ?  Bare  is  the  floor  now,  and  ice-cold 
are  all  of  my  limbs  that  have  come  into  contact  with  it." 

"  And  so  with  all  of  us,"  answered  a  chorus  of  voices. 

And  then  they  noticed  that  instead  of  the  beautifully 
veined  and  polished  timbers  they  had  previously  seen 
the  mansion  now  seemed  to  be  constructed  of  coarse 
beams  and  wattles  of  the  enchanting  rowan-tree. 

"  A  mansion  of  treachery  and  murder  it  undoubtedly 
is,"  cried  Finn,  "  seize  your  arms  and  cut  yourselves  a 
way  out  at  once." 

Simultaneously  they  all  attempted  to  rise,  when  they 
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found  to  their  consternation  that  each  and  every  man  of 
them  was  bound  firmly  to  the  floor  wherever  his  body  or 
limbs  came  into  contact  with  it. 

A  cry  of  fright  and  terror  arose  from  the  helpless 
host. 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  Goll.  "  I'm  within  a  blow's  length 
of  the  door,  and  my  arms  are  free,  and  no  man  shall  enter 
on  that  door  that  I  will  not  cut  down  until  hunger  deprives 
my  limbs  of  strength,  and  perhaps  before  that  happens 
some  succour  may  arise." 

'Tis  no  use,"  said  Conan,  "  but  let  Finn  chew  his 
thumb  and  tell  us  what  is  to  happen." 

Finn  had  a  thumb  of  knowledge,  and  whenever  he 
chewed  his  thumb  he  got  to  know  hidden  things,  and 
things  that  were  to  be. 

Finn  chewed  his  thumb,  and  with  such  vehemence 
that  he  sank  his  teeth  through  flesh  and  blood  and  bone 
and  gristle,  right  to  the  marrow. 

Then  he  let  a  wailing  shout. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Conan,  "  that  it  is  the  pain  of  your 
thumb  that  has  caused  that  shout. 

"  I  give  my  word  it  is  not,"  said  Finn.  "  Little  trouble 
does  the  pain  of  my  thumb  cause  me  now,  for  I  see  that 
we  are  all  to  be  killed  before  morning.  A  mighty  host 
of  our  enemies  is  collected  in  Megach  Mac  Colgna's 
Island  Mansion,  and  amongst  them  are  Megach  himself 
with  the  hosts  of  Lochlann,  the  king  of  the  world  and  his 
hosts,  Corran  Caa  Vilee,  the  world-champion  ;  and  last 
and  worst,  the  three  kings  of  Thule,  for  it  is  they  who  have 
played  this  enchantment  on  us  and  bound  us  here  to- 
night." 
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"  Ah,  if  we  were  only  free  to  meet  them/'  exclaimed 
Conan. 

'  The  freest  and  best  day  you  ever  were  in  Allen  of 
Leinster,"  said  Finn,  "  you  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  meet  yonder  host  of  whom  I  have  told  you." 

"  I'll  again  make  a  suggestion,"  said  Conan  :  "  let  us 
sing  the  Dord  Fianna  and  perhaps  the  six  on  Allen 
may  hear  us  and  come  to  our  assistance,  for  if  they  only 
kept  our  foes  at  bay  till  morning  I  would  not  mind  it  half 
as  much  to  be  killed  in  the  day  as  at  night." 

Conan's  suggestion  was  again  acted  upon,  and  they  all 
sang  together  the  Dord  Fianna,  or  fairy  song  of  the 
Fianna. 

The  six  sentinels  on  the  hill  of  Allen  heard  the  strains 
of  the  distant  music,  and  Faha  Conann  conjectured  that 
it  was  a  song  of  pleasure  which  the  Fianna  were  singing 
after  being  satiated  with  the  good  things  of  the  feast. 

But  Ossian  did  not  think  so  ;  his  mind,  he  said,  was 
troubled,  and  he  could  not  rest  until  two  of  his  company 
went  to  the  Rowan-tree  Mansion  and  brought  him  tidings 
as  to  how  his  compatriots  were  faring. 

His  brotherFeechna,and!nshe,sonof  Suivne  Shalg,went 
on  this  expedition.  On  reaching  the  Rowan-tree  Mansion 
Finn  heard  them  and  inquired  who  they  were,  and  on  being 
told,  he  warned  them  not  to  enter,  but  to  proceed  to  the 
ford  and  see  were  the  enemies  approaching,  and  he  related 
to  his  son  all  the  ill-luck  that  had  befallen  them  since  the 
evening  before.  Feechna,  son  of  Finn,  and  his  com- 
panion proceeded  to  the  ford,  and  on  seeing  no  one  there 
Feechna  left  Inshe  at  the  ford,  and  proceeded  himself 
across  the  ford  to  the  Island  Mansion,  having  given 
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Inshe  strict  ins  tractions  not  to  let  anyone  cross  the  ford 
until  his  return. 

When  Feechna  entered  the  Island  Mansion  he  found 
a  great  feast  in  progress,  and  he  was  obliged  to  crouch 
down,  as  owing  to  his  superior  stature,  he  was  liable  to  be 
noticed.  He  was  scarcely  inside  when  he  heard  Megach 
remark  how  long  Corran  Caa  Vilee  was  staying  without  re- 
turning with  Finn's  head.  "  I  know  well,"  he  said,  "  he  is 
listening  to  Finn's  wonderful  tales,  and  entertaining  they 
are  beyond  a  doubt,  but  if  Finn  had  killed  his  father  and  his 
grandfather,  and  his  whole  family,  perhaps  he  would  not 
be  so  easily  entertained  by  these  old  stories  of  hunting 
and  wrestling.  I  must  only  go  myself  and  my  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  bring  you  the  heads  of  Finn  and  his 
companions." 

Feechna  learned  from  this  conversation  that  Corran , 
the  world-champion,  and  his  warriors  had  been  already 
dispatched  on  this  dire  business,  so  he  withdrew  from  the 
Island  Mansion,  and  hastily  returned  to  the  ford.  On 
the  way  he  met  a  tall  warrior  returning  from  the  ford. 

"  Where  hast  thou  been  ?  "  inquired  Feechna. 

"  In  the  midst  of  ill-luck,"  returned  the  other. 

"  How  came  it  ?  " 

"  I  and  my  company  were  sent  from  the  Island  Mansion 
of  Megach  Mac  Colgna  to  behead  Finn  and  all  his  com- 
panions now  spell-bound  in  the  Rowan-tree  Mansion, 
but  at  the  ford  we  met  a  tall  youth  who  offered  us  single 
combat,  and  every  one  of  my  company  fell  by  his  hand." 

"  How  did  you  escape  him  ?  "  inquired  Feechna. 

"  A  very  good  reason.  Had  I  come  against  him  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fight  I  should  have  fallen  the  same  as 
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any  other,  but  when  I  came  against  him  he  was  torn  with 
many  wounds  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  of  his 
shield  only  a  fragment  was  left,  so  I  killed  him  and  cut 
off  his  head." 

"  Have  you  any  token  of  his  killing  ?  "  said  Feechna. 

"I  could  not  have  a  better  token/'  said  the  other, 
drawing  out  Inshe's  head  from  under  his  cloak. 

"  Little  do  you  know,"  said  Feechna,  "  to  whom  you 
are  showing  that  head." 

"  Are  not  you  from  the  Island  Mansion  ? "  said 
Corran. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  man 
off  whom  you  took  that  head,  and  if  your  spear  and  shield 
cannot  save  you  now  your  own  head  will  pay  the  forfeit." 
The  head  was  laid  aside,  and  the  warriors  doffed  their 
cloaks,  and  a  fierce  duel  ensued,  but  the  son  of  Finn  easily 
/  vanquished  the  world-champion,  and  carried  off  his  head 
in  revenge  for  that  of  his  comrade,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Rowan-tree  Mansion.  When  Finn  recognised  his 
voice  outside  he  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  the  noise 
and  clamour  and  shouts  as  of  dying  of  warriors  below  at 
the  ford. 

"  Your  own  foster-son,  Inshe,  who  caused  the  most 
of  it,"  quoth  Feechna. 

"  And  how  came  he  out  of  it  ?  "  asked  Finn. 

"  Without  his  head,"  said  Feechna.  Then  he  related 
to  Finn  all  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

"  At  any  other  time,"  said  Finn,  "  great  would  have 
been  the  loss  of  my  foster-son,  but  it  matters  little  to-night, 
for  we  shall  all  be  without  -heads  in  the  morning. 
Seeing  that  the  first  attack  has  failed,  a  stronger  body  will 
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now  be  sent,  and  you  should  return  to  the  ford,  and  see 
if  they  are  coming." 

Feechna  obeyed,  and  on  reaching  the  ford  he  saw 
Megach  Mac  Colgna  and  his  fifteen  hundred  men  ap- 
proaching on  the  other  side. 

Feechna  challenged  them  to  single  combat. 

"  Clear  him  out  of  the  way,"  said  Megach  to  his  men, 
and  he  sat  himself  down  on  a  tussock  of  rushes  to  watch 
the  unequal  struggle. 

When  Ossian  on  the  hill  of  Allen  thought  it  long  that 
Feechna  and  his  companion  had  not  returned  he  sent 
Diarmuid  O  Duivne  and  Faha  Conann  after  them  to 
bear  him  tidings  from  the  Rowan-tree  Mansion.  When 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  ford  they  saw  all  around  strewn 
with  corpses,  and  Feechna  and  Megach  engaged  in 
deadly  combat. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  of  the  Fianna  who  is  not  dead," 
said  Diarmuid,  "  save  only  Feechna  yonder,  and  he  is  not 
able  to  ward  off  a  blow,  much  less  to  deal  one,  and  he  will 
be  dead  before  we  can  reach  him." 

"  True,"  said  Faha  Conann,  "  and  you  had  better  cast 
your  spear,  for  you  never  erred  in  your  aim." 

But  so  close  were  the  combatants  that  Diarmuid  feared 
he  might  wound  Feechna  as  easily  as  Megach.  Despera- 
tion however  made  him  bold,  and,  watching  a  favourable 
opportunity  he  cast  his  javelin,  and  transpierced  Megach, 
so  that  one-half  the  javelin  stood  out  in  front  and  the 
other  half  behind. 

"  Well  I  know  that  spear,"  cried  Megach,  "it  is  that  of 
Diarmuid  O  Duivne,"  and  with  a  last  dying  effort,  he 
lopped  off  the  head  of  the  now  enfeebled  Feechna.  Diar- 
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muid  on  coming  up  to  him  lopped  off  his  head  in  turn, 
and  brought  it  to  the  Rowan-tree  Mansion. 

"  Who  is  that  outside  ?  "  cried  Finn. 

"•It  is  I,  Diarmuid  O  Duivne." 

"  I  give  my  word,"  said  Finn,  "  that  I  was  never  in  any 
strait  or  danger  that  I  should  not  like  to  have  you  near 
me,  and  never  before  were  the  Fianna  in  such  straits  as 
we  are  all  in  here  bound  to  the  cold  floor.  Did  you  see 
my  son  at  the  ford  ?  " 

"  I    did,"  said  Diarmuid. 

"  How  is  he  ?  " 

"  Without  his  head." 

"  And  dost  thou  know  who  killed  him." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Diarmuid,  "for  I  saw  him 
being  killed,  and  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Megach  Mac 
Colgna,  and  I  have  Megach's  head  here  on  my  sword 
point." 

"  Good,  O  Diarmuid,"  said  Finn  ;  "  bitter  should  I 
regret  the  loss  of  my  son  at  any  other  time,  but  it  matters 
little  to-night,  for  we  shall  all  be  beheaded  before  morn- 
ing." 

"  Is  there  nothing  that  would  break  the  bonds  of 
enchantment  that  binds  you  there  ?  "  asked  Diarmuid. 

"  No,"  replied  Finn. 

"  Well  I  swear,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  if  that  be  the  case 
that  I  shall  not  redden  another  weapon  in  your  defence, 
but  Faha  Canonn  and  I  will  return  immediately  to 
Allen.  Good-bye  to  you,  O  Finn,  and  to  all  my  brave 
companions." 

"  May  the  gods  protect  you,  Diarmuid,"  said  Finn, 
"  and  much  I  regret  your  departure." 
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Diarmuid  made  a  feint  to  depart,  but  he  did  not  really 
mean  to  go,  and  after  a  time  he  returned  again. 

"  Once  more  I  ask  you,  O  Finn,"  said  he,  "  is  there  not 
•something  that  would  undo  the  spells  which  bind  you, 
or  have  you  consulted  your  thumb  of  knowledge  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Finn,  "  but  it  is  vain  to  speak  of  what 
would  release  us,  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain." 

"  Let  me  hear  of  it  at  any  rate,"  said  Diarmuid. 

"  Well,"  said  Finn,  "  we  have  been  bound  here  by 
the  sorcery  of  the  three  kings  of  the  island  of  Thule, 
and  nothing  will  break  those  spells  but  the  blood  of  these 
kings  collected  in  the  goblet  of  the  King  of  the  World,  and 
rubbed  between  our  bodies  and  the  floor.  But  what 
doth  it  avail  thee  to  know  this,  for  the  three  kings  of  the 
island  of  Thule  are  in  the  Island  Mansion  along  with  the 
King  of  the  World,  and  a  host  more  numerous  than  the 
•seven  standing  battalions  of  the  Fianna." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  if  they  were  ten  times 
more  numerous  I'll  get  what  you  require  or  die  in  the 
attempt."  As  he  was  about  to  go  Conan  called  on  him 
and  put  him  under  gassa,  or  obligations  that  he  dare  not 
break,  to  bring  him  some  food,  for,"  said  he,  "  little  care 
I  to  die  by  the  sword  compared  to  death  by  starvation." 

The  rest  of  the  Fianna  made  attempts  to  strike  Conan, 
and  angrily  demanded  him  to  take  the  gassa  off  Diarmuid, 
but  he  would  not. 

Diarmuid  and  Faha  Conann  departed,  and  the  latter 
remained  at  the  ford  while  Diarmuid  crossed  over  to  the 
island. 

He  stooped  low  to  make  himself  look  as  small  as  possible, 
and  entered  the  Mansion.  He  made  his  way  to  the  kitchen, 
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and  having  throttled  the  cook  and  choked  him,  he  cast 
him  into  a  dark  corner,  and  putting  on  the  cook's  apron 
and  cap  he  entered  the  banquet  room.  Here  he  heard 
the  King  of  the  World  complaining  of  the  great  delay 
Megach  Mac  Colgna  was  making  in  bringing  back  the 
heads  of  the  Fianna.  Then,  noticing  the  cook,  he 
offered  him  a  drink.  Diarmuid  asked  as  a  favour  to  have 
it  out  of  the  king's  own  goblet,  and  the  king  gave  him  the 
goblet.  This  was  what  Diarmuid  wanted,  and  on  getting 
it  he  stood  back  a  pace,  and  coming  forward,  he  struck 
the  King  of  the  World  in  the  face,  and  before  the 
assembled  company  could  collect  their  wits  he  seized  the 
table  cover  by  the  corners,  and  with  'the  goblet  in  one 
hand  and  the  table  cover  on  his  shoulder  he  shot  through 
the  doorway  and  was  gone. 

Everyone   was   tongue-tied   with   astonishment. 

"  Have  you  seen  that  ?  "  said  the  King  of  the  World, 
when  he  recovered  his  breath.  "  Now,  you  kings  of 
Thule  who  are  responsible  for  this,  you  assured  us  that 
you  bound  with  bonds  of  enchantment  that  none  might 
break  all  the  Fianna,  but  there  is  one  of  them  just  now 
gone.  And  Conann  Caa  Vilee  has  not  returned,  and 
Megach  and  his  men  have  not  returned,  and  I'll  wager 
there  is  not  a  man  who  has  left  this  place  to-night  that  is 
not  already  killed  by  the  Fianna." 

"  We  pledge  cur  words  and  honour,"  cried  the  kings 
of  Thule,  "  that  not  a  man  of  the  Fianna  who  entered  the 
Rowan-tree  Mansion  but  is  there  still,  fast  bound  to  the 
floor,  and  already  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger." 

"  Well,  better  let  us  all  go,"  said  the  King  of  the 
World,  and  see  how  matters  stand." 
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Meantime  Diarmuid  had  reached  the  Rowan-tree 
Mansion. 

"  Are  you  there,  Conan  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  hungry  Conan. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  food  for  you  now,"  said  Diarmuid  ; 
"  but  how  can  I  manage  to  give  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Better  mount  the  roof,  make  a  hole  thereon,  and 
drop  the  food  down  to  me." 

Diarmuid  did  this,  and  out  of  the  capacious  table- 
cover  he  fed,  not  alone  Conan,  but  the  whole  host. 

Conan  now  demanded  drink.  The  rest  of  the  Fianna 
were  angry  with  him,  but  could  not  strike  him,  and  Conan 
still  loudly  called  for  drink. 

Diarmuid,  however,  had  the  goblet,  and  poured  down  a 
gentle  stream  into  Conan's  open  mouth,  until  the  latter 
could  drink  no  more.  Then  he  blessed  Diarmuid, 
settled  down,  and  fell  asleep. 

Diarmuid  now  returned  to  the  ford  and  found  Faha 
Conann  sleeping  behind  a  pile  of  bodies  which  he 
had  raised  up  as  a  kind  of  shelter.  Diarmuid  awoke 
him  as  he  saw  the  whole  hosts  of  the  King  of  the  World 
and  the  kings  of  the  Island  of  Thule  approaching. 
Diarmuid  and  Faha  Conann  prepared  to  defend  the 
ford 

Diarmuid  spied  the  three  kings  of  Thule,  and  he 
cleared  a  hero's  path  for  himself  through  his  enemies, 
and  appeared  so  suddenly  before  the  kings  of  Thule  that 
they  were  quite  unprepared  for  his  attack,  and  he  killed 
the  three,  cut  off  their  heads,  and,  having  the  goblet 
at  his  girdle,  he  caught  their  gushing  blood  therein  until 
the  goblet  was  overflowing.  Then,  taking  a  circuitous 
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route,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Rowan-tree  Mansion 
with  the  goblet  of  blood. 

"  Are  you  there,  O  Finn  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Finn. 

'  That  which  you  said  could  never  be  got  is  here  now," 
he  shouted. 

"What!  The  blood  of  the  kings  of  Thule  in  the 
goblet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Diarmuid.     "  What  am  I  to  do  with  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Finn,  "  blessings  for  ever  on  your  head. 
]f  you  really  have  the  blood  rub  it  to  your  own  hands 
and  feet,  and  come  inside  and  rub  it  between  each  of  us 
and  the  floor." 

Diarmuid  did  so,  and  they  all  got  their  freedom,  and 
arose  and  came  outside.  When  they  were  outside  they 
noticed  that  Conan  was  missing.  The  mansion  was  now 
dark  within,  and  Conan  was  sleeping  in  a  corner,  so 
that  Diarmuid  had  not  noticed  him. 

They  shouted  to  Conan,  and  he  awoke,  and  seeing  all 
the  others  gone  he  cried  aloud  to  Diarmuid  to  set  him 
free  also. 

But  Diarmuid  had  used  up  all  the  blood  in  the  goblet ; 
however  he  wiped  the  inside  of  the  goblet  very  clean 
with  his  finger,  and  got  as  much  as  released  Conan's  head 
and  shoulders.  Then  seizing  him  under  the  arms  Diar- 
muid gave  him  a  violent  pull  and  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  but  left  portions  of  his  skin  adhering  to  the 
floor,  and  in  this  plight  Conan  came  out  with  Diarmuid, 
and  not  many  of  the  Fianna  were  sorry  for  him. 

"  After  all  you  have  done  for  us,"  said  Finn,  "  I  fear 
still  our  dcom  is  sealed,  as  not  one  of  us  can  wield  sword 
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or  spear,  as  our  limbs  are  numb  and  lifeless  from  the 
freezing  and  congealing  we  have  suffered  whilst  bound 
to  that  ice-cold  floor." 

"  If  life  but  remains  I'll  defend  you,"  said  Diarmuid, 
until  the  sun  is  high  on  the  sky  to-morrow,"  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  ford,  just  to  find  Faha  Conann  overcome, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  dispatched  by  his  foes.  Diar- 
muid returned  anew  to  the  fight,  and  so  fierce  was  his 
attack  that  his  enemies  everywhere  broke  and  gave  way 
before  him.  But  still  they  returned  again  in  apparently 
undiminished  numbers. 

Meantime  Ossian,  on  the  hill  of  Allen,  had  been  wonder- 
ing why  none  of  his  messengers  returned,  so  at  length  he 
set  out  himself  and  Oscar,  to  see  the  state  of  things  at 
the  Rowan-tree  Mansion. 

"  Something  is  wrong,"  he  said,  "  when  Diarmuid 
has  not  returned." 

On  coming  in  sight  of  the  ford  signs  of  a  terrible 
slaughter  were  everywhere  visible.  He  saw  Faha  Conann 
apparently  laid  out  dead,  and  Diarmuid  making  a  heroic 
defence,  but  with  his  enemies  closing  around  him. 

"  Run,  O  Oscar,"  said  Ossian,  "  you  are  the  younger 
and  quicker,  and  give  assistance  to  Diarmuid  ;  they  are 
all  dead  and  he  alone  is  left." 

Oscar  ran  and  was  soon  by  Diarmuid's  side. 

"  Are  they  all  dead  ?  "  he  asked  Diarmuid. 

'  There  is  not  a  man  dead  yet  but  two,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"  nor  shall  there  be  if  we  can  but  hold  out  till  sunrise." 

The  dawn  was  now  breaking.  Ossian  joined  in,  and 
even  Faha  Conann  got  up,  seized  his  spear  and  returned 
to  the  fight. 

H 
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Before  these  dauntless  four  the  hosts  of  Lochlann  and 
Thule  fell  back,  and  when  the  sun  began  to  peer  over  the 
eastern  hills  Goll  was  the  first  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  he  rushed  in  with  such  leonine  fury  that  the 
foreigners  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Few  of  them 
ever  returned  either  to  Lochlann  or  Thule. 

Then  the  Fianna  raised  three  mighty  shouts  of  victory 
and  triumph,  and,  taking  up  their  fallen  comrades,  they 
all  repaired  to  Allen,  and  for  seven  nights  and  seven 
days  they  celebrated  their  escape  from  the  Rowan-tree 
Mansion  with  feasting  and  mead-drinking,  and  harping 
and  piping,  and  story-telling  and  song. 

Thus  lived  the  Fianna  of  Erin  long  ago,  whilst  the  mists 
of  paganism  still  hung  over  this  land,  when  men  believed 
many  things  they  no  longer  hold,  and  when  many  evil 
arts  and  enchantments  were  practised  that  Christianity 
has  long  since  driven  from  amongst  men. 

But  these  Fianna  were  brave  men,  and  thought  them- 
selves more  than  a  match  for  the  bravest  races  in  the 
then  known  world.  For  spirit,  bravery,  loyalty,  truth- 
fulness, and  honour,  where  could  we  get  their  peers  in 
Ireland  to-day  ? 
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THE  game  had  grown  scarce  in  Glen  na  Smol,  and  day 
after  day  the  huntsmen  of  the  Fianna  returned  from  the 
chase  without  spoils  to  boast  of.  No  proud  stag  with 
wide-branching  antlers  was  to  be  met  with,  no  fierce 
wild  boar,  and  rarely  even  did  they  sight  the  timid  doe. 

Finn  grew  weary  of  this,  and  decided  to  give  Glen  na 
Smol  a  rest,  and  to  try  Glen  Fada  na  Shalga  (The  Long 
Glen  of  the  Chases)  in  the  present  Co.  Donegal.  The 
western  part  of  Co.  Donegal,  except  along  the  sea,  was 
then  very  wild  and  almost  uninhabited.  Finn  and  his 
men  had  travelled  all  day  over  heathy  moors  and  through 
interminable  forests,  and  had  not  sighted  a  house.  At 
last  as  darkness  was  setting  in  they  spied  a  light  in 
Glenleighan,  a  rocky,  picturesque  glen  to  the  south  of 
the  Gweebarra  water.  Finn  had  often  been  here.  Along 
the  Gweebarra,  from  Glendowan  to  the  sea,  stretched 
twelve  derrys  or  oak-woods,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
bush  to-day,  and  so  familiar  was  Finn  with  this  district 
that  it  is  said  he  could  tell,  from  the  taste  of  the  venison, 
in  which  of  these  derrys  any  particular  deer  had  been 
killed. 

The  Fianna,  on  seeing  the  light  in  Glenleighan,  drew 
towards  it,  and  found  a  man  called  Leighan  living  there, 
with  his  son  and  daughter. 
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Finn  asked  him  could  he  provide  them  with  any  food. 
The  Glenleighan  man  looked  at  the  large  company,  and 
shook  his  head.  He  had  scarcely  food  enough  for  his 
own  household,  much  less  for  such  a  party  as  this.  But 
he  told  them  if  they  could  wait  till  morning  he  would 
show  them  the  haunt  of  a  wild  bull,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  killing  him  they  should  have  plenty  for  all.  Finn  agreed 
to  this,  and  the  Fianna  made  their  beds  in  the  usual 
fashion,  with  heather,  and  the  soft- topped  branches  of 
fir.  With  day-break  in  the  morning  they  arose,  for  their 
hounds  were  baying,  eager  for  the  chase. 

Leighan  sent  his  son  with  the  Fianna  to  show  them  the 
haunt  of  the  bull.  Feargowan  was  the  lad's  name,  and 
he  was  a  mere  stripling  in  his  teens. 

When  they  reached  the  place  the  lad  mounted  a  rock, 
and  putting  his  fingers  in  his  mouth,  he  blew  a  shrill 
whistle.  Soon  the  low,  wrathful  lowing  of  the  bull 
was  heard.  But  when  the  Fianna  saw  the  size  of  the 
monster,  as  he  came  running  towards  them,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  a  panic  seized  them,  and  they  ran  behind  rocks, 
even  the  intrepid  Goll  taking  shelter  like  the  rest.  But 
the  lad  stirred  not  a  foot ;  he  resolutely  awaited  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  The  bull  came  up  with  such  fury  that 
he  rushed  against  the  rock  where  Feargowan  stood,  and 
smashed  both  his  horns.  Again  and  again  he  butted  the 
rock,  while  Feargowan  cooly  watched  him,  until,  seizing 
a  favourable  moment,  he  leaped  down,  and  got  astride 
the  bull's  back,  and  attacked  him  with  his  skein  or 
dagger. 

Goll,  seeing  the  boy's  danger,  and  admiring  his  intre- 
pidity, rushed  from  his  hiding  place  and  slew  the  animal 
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with  his  spear.  The  Fianna  now  gathered  around,  and 
loud  were  the  praises  of  Feargowan.  The  bull  was  cut 
up  in  large  pieces,  and  Finn  noticed  that  Feargowan 
carried  two  pieces,  while  all  his  own  men  were  content 
to  take  but  one. 

Every  man  of  the  Fianna  could  cook,  and  soon  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leighan's  dwelling  was  a  scene  of 
great  activity  while  the  bull  was  being  cooked  and  eaten. 

How  long  the  Fianna  abode  in  Glenleighan  is  not  told, 
but  when  Finn  was  leaving  he  asked  Leighan  to  allow 
the  boy  to  join  the  Fianna,  as  he  admired  his  courage 
and  daring.  Leighan  would  not  consent,  as  he  said 
that  he  and  his  sister  Finyal  were  all  the  support  he  had. 
But  Finn  pressed  very  hard,  telling  Leighan  what  a  splen- 
did training  the  boy  would  get,  and  at  length  Leighan 
consented  on  condition  that  he  were  allowed  back  at  the 
end  of  seven  years. 

So  Feargowan  bade  his  father  and  sister  good-bye,  and 
went  off  with  the  Fianna  on  their  departure.  They  hunted 
for  a  time  in  the  great  glens  around  Glenties,  and  one  day 
while  in  Glenmore  they  came  on  a  wild  pig's  lair.  They 
killed  all  the  litter  but  one,  and  she,  being  the  smallest, 
escaped  into  a  hole,  but  as  she  fled  Conan  cut  off  her  tail 
with  a  wipe  of  his  sword.  Finn  warned  them  all  that 
should  any  of  them  ever  come  into  this  glen  again  they 
had  needs  beware  of  this  tail-less  pig. 

The  Fianna  then  passed  into  Connacht,  and  their 
exploits  are  not  told  until  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  seven  years  which  Leighan  had  arranged  that  Fear- 
gowan should  abide  with  Finn.  By  this  time  Feargowan 
was  one  of  the  very  foremost  champions  of  the  Fianna, 
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so  much  so  that  Finn  was  jealous  of  his  greatness,  so 
that  when  Feargowan  asked  permission  to  return  to  his 
father  Finn  willingly  let  him  go,  but  warned  him  not  to 
pass  through  the  glen  where  lived  the  tail-less  pig. 

Now  it  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Feargowan  that 
whatever  he  was  forbidden  to  do  that  was  the  very  act 
he  would  do  ;  so  Feargowan  knew  very  well  that  it 
was  not  through  friendship  that  Finn  gave  him  this 
warning,  but  rather  from  an  entirely  opposite  feeling. 
Feargowan,  however,  bade  Finn  and  the  Fianna  good- 
bye, and  he  departed  on  his  homeward  journey,  ac- 
companied by  his  three  faithful  dogs,  Grafa,  Glunsha, 
and  Mara. 

Whether  his  path  naturally  brought  him  through  the 
valley  of  the  tail- less  pig  we  know  not,  but  he  could  not 
avoid  it  since  Finn  forbade  him  to  come  that  way.  It 
is  called  Glenmore  at  the  present  day,  and  a  little  mullach 
or  hillock  is  shown,  called  Mullach  na  Muike,  or  the  Pig's 
Hillock.  Convenient  to  this  place  Conan  had  sheared 
the  tail  off  the  youngest  of  the  litter  seven  years  ago, 
and  this  young  one  had  since  grown  up  to  be  a  very 
large  pig,  and  she  now  had  a  litter  of  young,  and  her 
lair  was  at  Mullach  na  Muike. 

The  dogs  discovered  the  lair,  and  Feargowan  and  his 
dogs  did  not  leave  a  piglet  in  the  lair  but  they  killed. 
The  mother  pig  appears  to  have  been  absent  at  the  time, 
but  she  soon  discovered  the  tragedy,  and  in  a  most  fero- 
cious rage  she  followed  the  track  of  the  slayers  of  her 
little  family.  Feargowan  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
heard  her  coming,  running  at  full  speed  and  snorting 
with  pent-up  rage. 
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Feargowan  knew  he  could  not  escape  from  her,  so  to 
stay  her  headlong  course  he  unloosed  from  the  leash  one 
of  his  dogs — Graf  a. 

Nobly  the  animal  went  to  the  attack,  while  his  master 
continued  to  fly,  but  the  furious  pig  seized  the  dog  in  her 
mouth,  crushed  his  bones  like  firewood,  and  cast  him 
aside,  and  the  place  is  called  to  this  day  Graffy,  where  this 
dog  fell  defending  his  master.  Again  the  pig  was  gaining 
on  Feargowan,  and  he  unleashed  the  second  dog — Glun- 
sha.  He,  too  met  his  fate  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  the 
place  where  he  fell  is  now  called  Srah  Glunshey. 

Once  more  the  tail-less  pig  was  coming  near  with  a 
terrible  snort  that  bespoke  vengeance,  and  Feargowan 
let  go  his  last  faithful  dog  in  a  vain  effort  to  delay  her  pro- 
gress. The  dog  seemed  to  know  his  fate,  but  equally 
well  he  knew  the  danger  to  his  master,  and  he  sprang 
against  the  foaming  animal,  and  succeeded  in  tumbling 
her,  but  in  an  instant  she  was  on  her  feet  again,  and  her 
tusks  sunk  deep  in  Mara's  body.  The  dog  had  to  loose 
his  hold  of  her,  and  she  seized  him  again  and  again, 
crunching  his  ribs  and  bones  with  fierce  delight,  then 
cast  him  to  one  side  and  resumed  her  pursuit.  The 
place  where  this  dog  fell  is  now  called  Meen  na 
Mara. 

Before  the  pig  again  caught  up  with  Feargowan  he  had 
reached  what  is  now  called  Lough  Muc,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Lough  Finn,  and  from  here  he  could  see  the 
familiar  hills  above  his  home  in  Glenleighan.  Selecting 
a  rock,  he  put  his  back  to  it,  and  with  his  spear  and  shield 
in  his  hand  awaited  the  onset  of  the  brute.  Words  could 
not  describe  the  ferocity  of  that  fight,  and  even  Fear- 
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gowan's  brave  heart  was  dismayed,  and  in  his  terror  he 
shouted  aloud. 

His  sister  Finyal  was  calmly  combing  her  hair  sitting 
outside  when  she  heard  these  shouts. 

"  If  my  brother  is  alive,"  she  said  to  her  father,  "  that 
is  his  voice,  and  Feargowan  would  never  shout  in  such 
wise  except  he  were  in  extreme  peril." 

Without  saying  more,  or  even  waiting  to  bind  her  dis- 
hevelled tresses  of  dark  brown  hair,  she  dashed  across  the 
hills  in  the  direction  whence  the  shouting  come.     Soon 
she  reached   Lough   Finn,  that   long,  slender,  beautiful 
lake,  embosomed  in  the  mountains  of  Tirconaill.     The 
lake    being    so    narrow,    she    plunged     in    and    swam 
across,  for  in  the  hills  above  the  lake  she  heard  the  voice 
of  Feargowan,  now   growing  weaker.      When   she   had 
reached  the  farther  shore  she  heard  the  cries  coming  from 
the  shore  she  had  left.     At  least  she  thought  this,  but 
what  she  really  heard  was  the  echo  of  Feargowan's  cries 
from  the  hills  on  the  Glenleighan  side  of  the  lake.     She 
swam  back,  but  now  she  distinctly  heard  the  cries  as 
before,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Muc,  so  without 
resting  she  swam  across  a  second  time.     The  number  of 
times   she  swam  backwards  and  forwards,  still  deceived 
by  the  mountain  echoes,  is  not  known,  but   the  sequel 
was  that  she  grew   faint  in   the  end,  and  her  unbound 
hair  getting  entangled  over  her  face,  she  was  drowned 
in  the  lake,  and  her  body  being  subsequently  recovered 
she  was  buried  by  the  shore    at  the  eastern    end,    and 
this   picturesque    Donegal    lake   has    since   been    called 
Lough  Finn  in  memory  of  her. 

How  fared  it  with  Feargowan  ?     Again  and  again  he 
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wounded  the  ferocious  pig,  but  she  recked  not  of  wounds, 
and  at  length  overpowered  Feargowan,  and  killed  him, 
and  mangled  his  body  in  a  dreadful  manner  with  her 
tusks.  But  meantime  her  own  life-blood  was  pouring 
from  the  deep  wounds  that  Feargowan  had  inflicted  on 
her,  and  she  fell  down  exhausted  and  died  by  his  side. 

Thus  they  were  found  by  some  huntsmen,  who  buried 
Feargowan  and  raised  a  cairn  of  stones  over  him.  The 
sites  of  both  his  and  his  sister's  graves  are  still  pointed 
out,  the  sister  being  buried  close  to  Lough  Finn,  while 
her  brother's  grave  is  about  half  way  between  Lough 
Muc  and  Lough  Finn.  The  latter  grave  was  opened 
some  years  ago  and  a  very  ancient  type  of  ring  was. 
found  in  it. 
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DONNBO. 

ABOUT  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of 
Our  Lord  there  lived  at  Tara  a  famous  king  called  Tuahal. 
These  were  the  days  when  every  province  in  Ireland 
had  its  own  king,  and  over  all  reigned  an  Ard-Ri,  or 
High-King,  who  generally  lived  at  Tara,  in  Meath. 

Tuahal  was  at  this  time  the  Ard-Ri  over  Erin,  and 
he  had  two  daughters,  "more  beautiful  than  the  clouds 
of  heaven,"  as  the  old  historians  describe  them. 

The  King  of  Leinster  at  this  period  was  a  young  man 
called  Ochy,  and  he  came  to  Tara  to  seek  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Ard-Ri  in  marriage. 

His  request  was  granted,  and  he  married  Darine, 
the  younger  daughter,  and  after  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated he  brought  her  home  to  his  royal  palace  at  Naas, 
in  the  present  Co.  Kildare. 

All  went  well  for  a  time  ;  but  there  were  people  in  the 
world  then,  just  as  there  are  to-day,  who  are  not  content 
with  minding  their  own  business,  but  want  to  interfere 
in  other  people's  affairs  also,  and,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  tell  the  latter  what  they  should  do,  and  how 
they  should  act.  These  are  mischievous  folk,  and  Ochy 
had  some  of  them  among  his  relatives  or  acquaintances. 

The  young  queen  of  Leinster  had  not  lived  long  at 
Naas  when  these  people  began  to  darkly  hint  to  Ochy 
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that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  marrying  Darine,  that 
she  was  not  half  as  good  as  she  had  been  reputed  to  be, 
and  that  he  should  if  possible  get  married  to  her  sister 
Fihir. 

So  one  day  he  shut  up  or  imprisoned  Darine  in  a  room 
in  a  remote  wing  of  his  mansion,  and  then  he  spread  the 
news  abroad  that  she  had  died. 

Whatever  were  the  outward  manifestations  of  mourning 
in  those  days  Ochy  put  them  on,  and  went  about  as  one 
broken-hearted. 

After  some  time  he  repaired  again  to  Tara,  and  told 
Tuahal  how  much  he  regretted  that  the  klow-nas  or 
marriage  alliance  between  himself  and  the  Ard-Ri  had 
been  broken  by  the  death  of  Darine,  and  begged  to  have 
it  re-established  by  getting  the  hand  of  Fihir  in  marriage. 

The  unsuspecting  Ard-Ri  agreed  to  this,  the  marriage 
was  celebrated,  and  Ochy  brought  his  second  bride 
to  his  palace  at  Naas. 

But  evil  deeds  cannot  be  kept  hidden.  One  day 
Darine  found  means  of  escaping  from  her  prison  chamber, 
and  on  going  through  the  palace  she  suddenly  encoun- 
tered her  sister  Fihir.  The  shock  was  terrible  to  both  : 
they  swooned  away,  and  on  coming  to  they  cried  and  told 
each  other  their  sad  stories  ;  they  would  accept  no  food, 
no  consolation,  and  before  many  days  elapsed  they  both 
died  of  grief  and  shame. 

The  whole  story  was  now  on  everybody's  lips,  and 
as  bad  news  travels  fast,  it  was  not  long  until  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Ard-Ri  in  Tara.  Tuahal's  wrath  knew 
no  bounds.  He  sent  messengers  bearing  the  dreadful 
news  to  the  Kings  of  Ulster  and  Connacht. 
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Now  one  of  these  daughters  had  been  reared,  or 
fostered,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Ulster,  and  the  other  at  the  King  of  Connacht's  court, 
and  consequently  these  kings  were  foster  fathers  to  the 
deceased  ladies.  So  both  these  kings  collected  their 
fighting  men,  and  proceeding  to  Tara,  they  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Ard-Ri.  Tuahal  with  this  large  army 
swept  down  on  the  province  of  Leinster,  killed  the 
wicked  Ochy,  and  harried  the  province  with  fire  and 
sword. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Ireland  that  this  episode  had 
ended  there,  but  it  did  not. 

So  fierce  was  the  vengeance  of  Tuahal  and  his  friends 
against  unhappy  Leinster  that  they  imposed  an  enormous 
tax  or  tribute  on  the  Leinstermen,  to  be  paid  every 
third  year.  This  tribute  came  to  be  known  in  Irish 
history  as  the  Boru  Tribute,  and  this  is  what  it  consisted 

of:— 

Five  thousand  cows, 

Five  thousand  sheep, 

Five  thousand  pigs, 

Five  thousand  cloaks, 

Five  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  and 

Five  thousand  vessels  of  bronze. 

This  was  a  cruel  and  oppressive  tax,  and  was  never 
willingly  paid.  Sometimes  it  was  levied  by  force,  but 
more  often  it  was  successfully  resisted,  and  for  over  five 
hundred  years  it  was  a  continual  cause  of  strife  and 
bloodshed  between  the  Leinstermen  and  the  people  of 
Conn's  Half,  as  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  was  then 
called. 
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However,  after  five  hundred  years  the  tax  was  re- 
mitted by  the  Ard-Ri  of  that  day,  whose  name  was 
Finnachta  the  Festive,  so  called  on  account  of  his  fondness 
for  giving  great  feasts  and  banquets. 

Without  knowing  all  about  this  tax  and  its  origin 
we  could  not  well  understand  the  story  of  Donnbo, 
which  we  are  now  about  to  begin. 

For  forty  years  Leinster  enjoyed  peace,  but  the  history 
of  the  tribute  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  In  the  year  722 
A.D.  a  king  named  Farrell  was  Ard-Ri,  and  he  decided 
to  re-impose  this  tribute  on  Leinster.  He  did  not  live 
at  Tara,  for  Tara  was  now  deserted  as  a  royal  residence. 
He  resided  instead  at  another  famous  place  called  Aileach 
of  the  Kings,  situated  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  present  city  of  Derry. 

Since  the  tribute  had  been  remitted  a  new  generation 
had  grown  up  in  Leinster  who  had  never  seen  this  tax 
paid,  and  when  Farrell  now  demanded  it  these  Leinster- 
men  haughtily  refused  to  pay  it,  and  told  FarrelPs  mes- 
sengers they  were  prepared  to  pour  out  their  hearts' 
blood  rather  than  yield  to  such  an  unjust  imposition, 
Farrell  determined  at  once  to  levy  it  by  force,  and  accor- 
dingly dispatched  messengers  to  all  the  chieftains  of 
Ulster  asking  them  to  rise  out  with  all  their  fighting 
men  in  order  to  make  war  on  Leinster.  In  these  days 
every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier  ;  in  the  intervals 
of  peace  he  lived  at  home  cultivating  his  lands  and  tending 
his  flocks  and  herds  ;  but  when  war  broke  out  his  crops 
and  flocks  and  herds  were  left  to  the  care  of  women, 
and  old  men  and  young  children,  while  he  himself 
shouldered  his  war-spear  or  battle-axe,  bade  good-bye 
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to  his  wife,  children,  and  friends,  and  marched  off  under 
his  chief  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 

Wherever  Far r ell's  messengers  went  they  found  the 
people  unwilling  to  rise  out  on  so  hazardous  an  expedi- 
tion ;  besides  the  winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  men 
of  Ulster  besought  Farrell  to  postpone  the  war  until 
summer.  "  Wait,"  they  said,  'until  the  long  summer 
day  when  every  ridge  will  be  a  pillow  for  us."  But 
Farrell  would  not  wait ;  he  was  a  courageous  man,  but 
headstrong,  and  could  not  brook  delay.  At  length  he 
found  that  many  persons  were  unwilling  to  go  on  the 
expedition  unless  Donnbo  went.  Now  Donnbo  was  the 
son  of  a  widow  who  lived  in  what  is  now  County  Mon- 
aghan,  near  the  present  town  of  Carrickmacross.  He  had 
never  been  away  from  his,  mother's  house  for  one  day  or 
one  night,  and  there  was  not  in  all  Erin  a  youth  more 
comely  or  graceful  than  he.  He  was  the  best  at  singing 
amusing  verses  and  telling  royal  stories  in  the  world. 
He  was  the  best  to  equip  horses,  to  mount  spears,  to  plait 
hair,  and  in  the  practice  of  all  the  arts  and  handicrafts 
of  the  period.  Such  was  Donnbo,  and  so  precious  did 
he  appear  in  his  mother's  eyes  that  she  refused  to  let  him 
go  with  Farrell  until  the  successor  of  Colmcille  at  Derry 
came,  and  assured  her  that  he  should  come  back  again 
to  her  safe  from  the  war.  Then  she  let  him  go. 

At  length  all  was  ready.  One  fine  cold  morning  in 
December  of  that  year  thousands  of  warriors  might  be 
seen  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  Aileach  Hill.  Men  were 
there  from  every  glen  in  Tirconnaill  and  Inishowen,  and 
from  every  glen  and  plain  eastward  as  far  as  Lough 
Neagh  on  the  Bann.  The  soldiers  were  fierce-looking  men 
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wearing  great  long  cloaks,  which  in  cold  or  rainy  weather 
enveloped  the  body  from  head  to  foot,  but  in  battle  these 
cloaks  were  folded  around  the  left  arm,  partly  to  protect 
that  arm,  but  chiefly  to  give  freedom  of  movement. 
These  cloaks  were  of  diverse  colours,  some  red,  some 
blue,  or  green,  or  yellow,  or  purple. 

The  great  host  was  all  in  motion,  every  chief  collecting 
his  own  men  under  his  immediate  command.  Every 
chief  had  his  own  trumpeters,  and  flute  players,  and 
pipers,  and  these  men  of  music  were  all  now  blowing 
their  instruments  calling  their  own  folk  together ;  the 
leaders  were  shouting  commands,  the  war  horses  were 
neighing  and  threatening  to  break  away  from  the  horse 
boys,  great  dogs  were  running  hither  and  thither  barking 
loudly,  spears  and  battle-axes  were  clanging,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  a  wonderful  scene.  In  time  the  multi- 
tudinous host  was  arranged  in  order,  and  Farrell  appeared, 
on  a  prancing  charger,  and  right  royal  was  his  mien. 
His  capacious  red  cloak,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  large 
gold  brooch,  was  blown  about  by  the  wind,  but  he 
minded  it  not.  His  eager  eye  swept  the  field  left  and 
right,  as  he  noted  the  number  and  equipment,  and  men- 
tally calculated  the  power  of  the  force  he  was  now  about 
to  lead.  Proceeded  by  a  trumpeter  he  marched  to  the 
head  of  his  own  troops  :  Donnbo  rode  by  his  side. 
Then  the  signal  to  march  was  blown,  and  every  man  in 
that  host  turned  his  back  on  the  Swilly  and  the  Foyle 
and  fell  in  in  order  behind  the  king.  There  was  not  a 
youth  or  aged  person,  nor  even  a  babe  in  the  palace  of 
Aileach  that  was  not  outside  that  cold,  blue  morning, 
watching  the  departure  of  Farrell  and  his  army.  Women's 
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cheeks  were  tear- wet,  as  they  saw  their  strong  men  march 
off  to  a  war  from  which  it  was  certain  that  some  at  least 
would  never  return,  and  young  boys  talked  amongst 
themselves,  and  sighed  that  they  were  not  big  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  such  a  glorious  expedition. 

It  was  only  when  the  army  finally  got  lost  to  sight  in 
the  valley  of  the  Foyle  that  the  watchers  on  the  hill 
scattered  to  their  homes. 

It  proved  a  terrible  journey  for  the  Ulstermen.  The 
weather  broke,  and  storm  and  tempest  came  on.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  guides  employed  by  King  Farrell, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  brought  his  army  by  the 
narrowest  ways  and  roughest  roads,  and  through  bogs 
and  swamps,  so  that  pitiable  was  the  plight  of  the  Ulton- 
ians  when  they  finally  reached  Leinster.  They  pitched 
their  camp  at  a  place  called  Clondowal,  near  the  Hill  of 
Allen,  in  Co.  Kildare. 

Farrell  received  intelligence  that  the  King  of  Leinster 
with  his  army  was  not  far  off,  so  he  ordered  his  men  to 
remain  under  arms  during  the  night.  It  was  the  eve 
of  St.  Finnian's  festival,  the  nth  of  December.  And 
it  was  a  night  of  storm  and  extreme  cold  :  the  snow  lay 
thick  on  the  ground,  and  an  ice-cold  wind  blew,  and  the 
Ulstermen  were  mad  with  cold  and  most  of  them  with 
hunger  as  well.  In  the  lonely  valley  where  they  en- 
camped there  lived  a  leper,  isolated  from  all  human  society, 
and  provided  with  a  cow  to  give  him  milk.  Fuel  was 
scarce  in  the  valley,  so  the  Ultonians  tore  the  roof  off  the 
leper's  hut  to  make  themselves  a  fire  :  the  leper  tried  to 
defend  his  poor  abode,  and  got  wounded  by  a  spear. 
The  Ultonians  did  more  :  they  killed  the  leper's  only 
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cow,  cut  her  in  portions  with  their  swords,  broiled  these 
on  the  fire,  and  ate  them  greedily.  Then  the  leper 
solemnly  cursed  them,  and  prayed  to  the  Son  of  God 
that  they  might  be  defeated  in  battle. 

While  this  wild  work  was  going  on  outside  King  Farrell 
sat  in  his  tent,  surrounded  by  his  chief  men.  Donnbo 
was  there  also.  Addressing  him,  the  king  said,  "  Make 
amusement  for  us  to-night,  O  Donnbo,  for  thou  art  the 
best  minstrel  in  Erin,  and  the  best  at  poems  and  tra- 
ditions and  the  royal  stories  of  Erin.  Make  amusement 
for  us  until  morning,  for  in  the  morning  we  shall  give 
battle  to  the  Leinstermen." 

"  I  am  not  able  to  amuse  thee  this  night,"  said  Donnbo, 
"  for  I  am  weak  and  faint  after  this  terrible  journey. 
Let  the  royal  buffoon,  O  Mylinne,  amuse  thee  to-night, 
and  wherever  thou  art  to-morrow  night  I  will  amuse 
thee." 

So  O  Mylinne  was  called,  and  he  narrated  stories 
for  them  until  morning,  and  no  man  slept  so  great  was 
their  dread  of  the  Leinstermen,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
great  tempest  raging  outside. 

In  the  morning  Farrell  marched  his  army  to  the  Hill 
of  Allen,  where  they  encountered  the  army  of  Leinster. 
A  fierce  battle  ensued,  and  the  slaughter  was  terrible. 
The  historians  say  it  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  ever  fought  in  Ireland.  The  Ultonian  army 
was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Leinster,  but  the  Leinstermen 
were  fighting  for  their  homes,  their  property,  and  their 
freedom  ;  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
conquer  they  did.  The  Ulstermen,  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  and  privations  of  the  march,  were  no  match  for 
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them,  and  the  evening  of  that  day  saw  nine  thousand  of 
the  bravest  men  in  Ulster  stretched,  stiffening  in  death, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Hill  of  Allen,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  great  Ulster  army  were  flying  in  all  directions 
from  the  fatal  field.  Farrell  was  slain  amongst  his  men, 
as  became  a  High-King  of  Ireland,  and  beside  him  fell 
the  beautiful  Donnbo,  who  was  cut  down  in  the  flower 
of  his  boyhood  while  defending  his  king. 

There  is  a  special  story  told  of  O  Mylinne,  the  royal 
buffoon.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  the  battle. 
O  Mylinne  could  give  a  terrible  roar,  known  as  the 
"  buffoon's  roar,"  the  fame  of  which  was  known  all  over 
Ireland.  But  never  had  the  royal  buffoon  such  a  stimulus 
to  roar  as  he  had  now,  for  he  saw  that  his  captors  were 
about  to  kill  him.  So  he  gave  a  roar  which  was  heard 
over  the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  which  continued 
to  reverberate  in  the  air  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
But  notwithstanding  his  wonderful  roar  he  was  killed 
instantly. 

When  the  early  darkness  of  the  short  winter  evening 
compelled  the  vengeful  Leinstermen  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  Murrough,  King  of  Leinster, 
brought  back  his  forces  to  a  place  called  Condail,  now 
Old  Connall  in  Co.  Kildare. 

Tired  though  they  were  it  was  a  night  of  feasting 
and  revelry  for  the  Leinstermen.  Wine  and  mead 
flowed  freely,  and  all  kinds  of  rough  cheer  that  could  be 
provided  in  a  military  camp.  The  one  subject  on  every 
tongue  was  the  great  victory  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
every  man  was  recounting  his  own  prowess,  and  telling 
the  prodigies  of  valour  he  had  performed  on  the  field  of 
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battle.  The  king  sat  listening.  At  length  he  told 
his  page  to  strike  his  shield.  His  shield  was  struck 
three  times  and  all  the  revellers  became  suddenly 
silent. 

"  I  have  been  listening  to  ye,"  said  Murrough, "  and 
according  to  yourselves  ye  are  all  heroes,  every  one. 
Now,  to  test  your  courage,  I  will  give  a  steed,  chariot, 
and  dress  to  anyone  who  will  now  go  to  the  field  of 
slaughter  and  bring  back  a  token  from  it." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Beyalagh,  a  Munster  champion. 
Donning  his  battle  dress,  and  taking  his  spear  in  his  hand, 
he  passed  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
feasters  resumed  their  merriment. 

On  the  way  to  the  Hill  of  Allen  it  occurred  to  Beyalagh 
that  the  best  token  he  could  bring  from  the  battlefield 
would  be  the  head  of  Farrell,  the  Ard-Ri.  Reaching  the 
field  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  he  knew  Farrell 
had  fallen,  when  he  suddenly  heard  the  sweetest  music 
that  ever  fell  on  human  ears.  Frightened  though  he 
was  he  listened  for  a  space,  and  noticed  that  the  music 
seemed  to  come  from  a  cluster  of  rushes  near.  The 
warrior  went  towards  the  rushes.  "Do  not  come  near 
me,"  cried  the  voice  from  the  ru*hes. 

"  I  ask  who  art  thou  ?  "  said  the  warrior. 

"  I  am  the  head  of  Donnbo,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  I 
was  bound  in  a  bond  last  night  to  amuse  the  king  to-night, 
and  do  not  thou  interrupt  me." 

"And  where  is  Farrell' s  body  ?  "  inquired  the  warrior. 

"  It  is  that  thou  see'st  shining  beyond  there,"  replied 
the  head. 
"  I  came  hence  to  bring  a  token  from  the  battlefield," 
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said  Beyalagh,  "and  my  intention  was  to  bring  the  head 
of  Farrell,  but  now  I  prefer  to  bring  thine." 

"  I  do  not  prefer  it,"  said  the  voice. 

"None  the  less,  I  will  take  thee,"  replied  the  warrior. 

"  Wilt  thou  guarantee  to  bring  me  back  and  lay  me  with 
my  body  ?  "  said  the  head. 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  other. 

So  Beyalagh  brought  the  head  of  Donnbo  back  to 
Condail,  where  he  found  the  Leinstermen  still  revelling. 

"  Hast  thou  brought  a  token  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  I  have,"  answered  Beyalagh,  "  the  head  of  Donnbo," 
and  he  related  how  he  found  it  singing  in  the  rushes  in 
fulfilment  of  its  promise  to  King  Farrell. 

"Put  it  on  yonder  post  till  we  hear  it  sing,"  saidMur- 
rough.  This  was  done.  Then  they  all  knew  it  to  be 
the  head  of  Donnbo,  and  the  warriors  cried  out  with 
pity  on  seeing  the  comely  face  of  the  youth.  But  the  head 
remained  silent.  Then  they  turned  it,  putting  its  face 
to  the  wall,  and  asked  it  to  sing. 

Forthwith  the  head  raised  the  Dord  Fiansa  or  wild 
song,  the  sweetest  and  most  enchanting  of  the  world's 
music.  And  the  noisy  revellers  grew  silent,  and  soon 
they  were  all  crying  and  lamenting  from  the  softness  and 
plaintiveness  of  the  melody. 

And  thus  they  sat  listening,  their  hearts  made  softer  than 
women's,  until  day  had  well  dawned  on  the  morrow. 
Then  the  music  ceased,  and  Beyalagh,  escorted  by  a 
numerous  company,  reverently  carried  the  head  back 
and  placed  it  on  the  body  of  Donnbo  ;  and  they  made 
a  grave  on  the  battlefield  and  buried  Donnbo  therein, 
still  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  singer. 
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And  when  Murrough's  army  marched  home  that  day 
they  were  not  shouting  as  men  who  had  won  a  great 
victory,  but  were  silent  and  sad  )ike  those  who  had  suffered 
a  defeat.  And  when  the  bards  and  poets  of  Leinster 
began  composing  songs  about  the  battle  they  made  more 
verses  about  Donnbo  and  his  singing  than  they  did 
about  the  victory  of  King  Murrough. 

For  nigh  twelve  hundred  years  this  story  has  been  told 
at  feis  and  banquet,  and  we  should  not  let  it  be  forgotten. 
For  among  all  the  sad  stories  of  ancient  Erin,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  has  ever  been  that  of  Donnbo,  the  minstrel, 
and  widow's  son  from  the  Plain  of  Ross. 
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FINNACHTA    THE  FESTIVE. 

IN  the  story  of  Donnbo,  it  will  be  remembered,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Boru  Tribute  was  remitted  by  the 
Ard-Ri,  Finnachta  the  Festive.  This  Finnachta  had 
an  eventful  history,  some  of  it  indeed  not  very  creditable 
to  his  memory.  He  was  a  clever  and  ambitious  man,  and 
was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends. 

His  name,  Finnachta,  which  means  snow-white,  was 
given  him  in  his  infancy  on  account  of  his  fair  complexion 
and  white  flaxen  hair,  so  that  it  is  probable  he  grew  up 
to  be  a  handsome  man,  but  the  histories  ma'ie  no  mention 
of  this. 

Though  his  father  was  High-King  of  Ireland,  Fin- 
nachta, however  it  came  about,  started  life  poor  and 
indigent.  This  is  how  the  old  chroniclers  tell  about  him : 

"  He  had  a  house  and  a  wife,  but  had  no  property 
save  one  ox  and  one  cow. 

"  The  King  of  the  Men  of  Ross  (a  people  in  the  south 
of  Co.  Monaghan)  happened  on  one  occasion  to  wander 
and  stray  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finnachta's  house. 
There  seldom  was  such  a  night  for  storm  and  cold  and 
darkness,  and  the  king  and  his  wife  and  their  numerous 
retinue  were  not  able  to  reach  the  house  they  intended 
to  reach  in  consequence  of  the  storm  and  the  intensity 
of  the  darkness,  so  they  determined  to  remain  during  the 
night  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 
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"  As  they  were  quite  near  Finnachta's  house,  he  heard 
their  voices,  and  came  forth  to  where  they  were,  and  at 
once  invited  them  to  accept  the  shelter  and  hospitality 
of  his  house,  poor  though  it  was.  The  king  and  his 
people  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  Then  they  came 
to  his^  house,  and  the  size  of  that  house  was  greater  than 
its  wealth.  Nevertheless,  Finnachta  struck  the  ox  on 
the  head,  and  struck  the  cow  on  the  head,  and  the  king's 
own  people  actively  and  quickly  prepared  them  on  spit 
and  cauldron,  and  they  ate  till  they  were  satiated. 

"  In  the  morning,  as  the  King  of  the  Men  of  Ross 
was  about  to  depart,  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  Knowest  thou 
not,  O  woman,  that  this  house  was  at  first  poor,  and  that 
it  is  now  poorer,  the  owner  having  killed  his  only  ox 
and  his  only  cow  for  us  ? ' 

" '  This  is  true  indeed,'  saith  his  wife,  '  and  it  behoves 
us  now  to  enrich  it,  so  whatever  thou  wilt  give  to  the  man 
I  will  give  an  equal  amount  to  his  wife.' 

"  The  king  agreed,  and  soon  afterwards  he  sent  Fin- 
nachta a  large  herd  of  cows,  as  well  as  sheep  and  pigs, 
and  herdsmen  to  tend  them.  The  king's  wife  sent  to 
Finnachta's  wife  an  equal  number  of  cows  and  sheep 
out  of  her  own  herds,  and  also  fine  clothes,  and  whatever 
else  they  stood  in  need  of  in  the  world." 

From  this  quaint  account  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
in  his  poverty  Finnachta  was  hospitable  and  generous, 
and  this  trait  of  character  became  so  marked  when  he 
grew  rich  and  powerful  that  he  has  become  known  in  Irish 
history  as  Finnachta  the  Festive,  or  Hospitable.  And 
we  may  note  in  passing  how  the  Queen  of  the  Men  of 
Ross  ha^  flocks  and  herds  and  wealth  of  her  own  quite 
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independent  of  that  of  her  husband  ;  this  was  the  custom 
in  Ireland  long  ago. 

Finnachta  now  grew  rich,  and  soon  had  large  flocks 
of  his  own  but  not  much  land.  His  uncle  was  Ard-Ri 
at  Tara  and  thither  Finnachta  proceeded  and  asked  for 
territory.  His  uncle  gave  him  the  head  stewardship 
of  all  Meath,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea,  that  was  over 
twenty-four  territories. 

But  this  only  whetted  his  appetite  for  more,  and  the 
evil  side  of  his  ambition  now  began  to  assert  itself.  He 
still  maintained  his  friendship  with  the  King  of  the  Men 
of  Ross,  and  he  came  to  consult  with  him,  and  told  him 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  station. 

"  His  friend,"  said  the  old  Irish  annalist,  "  gave  him 
a  hard  and  wicked  advice."  "  Does  not,"  said  he,  "  the 
great  road  called  Shlee  Asail  divide  Meath  into  two 
equal  parts  ?  Make  thou  one-half  of  Meath  faithful  to 
thee,  and  when  assured  of  their  loyalty,  challenge  the 
other  half  to  battle,  and  if  you  succeed  in  slaying  their 
chieftains  thou  shalt  have  not  alone  the  sovereignty  of 
Meath  but  of  Tara  itself." 

Finnachta  followed  this  wicked  advice.  When  he 
considered  himself  strong  enough  he  challenged  the  Ard- 
Ri  to  battle.  The  battle  took  place  in  Meath,  the  Ard-Ri 
was  slain  and  his  hosts  defeated,  and  Finnachta  seized 
the  throne,  and  became  Ard-Ri  in  675  A.D.  He  reigned 
for  twenty  years,  and  his  reign  wa?  a  troubled  one,  full 
of  strife  and  battle.  He  defeated  the  men  of  Leinster 
near  Dunshaughlin  in  Meath,  and  on  another  occasion 
he  led  his  hosts  to  the  royal  palace  of  Aileach  in  Ulster 
and  destroyed  it.  There  is  no  defeat  recorded  against 
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him.  But  the  most  historic  event  connected  with  his 
reign  was  the  remission  of  the  Boru  Tribute,  after  it 
had  been  levied  by  forty  kings.  This  was  brought  about 
by  St.  Moling,  of  Ferns,  who  came  as  an  ambassador 
from  all  the  men  of  Leinster.  The  remission  of  this 
tribute  was  very  unpopular  in  Meath  and  Ulster,  and 
to  shield  himself  from  this  unpopularity  Finnachta  got 
his  people  to  spread  a  report  that  St.  Moling  had  deceived 
him  in  getting  him  to  remit  the  tribute,  but  historians 
do  not  believe  this  story. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  great  saint  in  Ulster  called  St. 
Eunan,  a  native  of  Co.  Donegal.  Finnachta  had  made 
his  acquaintance  long  ago,  before  he  had  become  Ard-Ri, 
and  while  Eunan  was  yet  a  boy.  It  is  told  that  while 
Finnachta  was  one  day  riding  with  a  troop  of  friends 
to  the  house  of  his  sister,  they  came  up  with  a  little  school 
boy,  carrying  a  vessel  of  milk  on  his  back.  This  was 
Eunan.  The  lad,  frightened  perhaps  by  the  horses,  ran 
off  out  of  the  way,  but  in  doing  so  he  struck  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  and  he  fell,  and  the  vessel  was  broken 
in  pieces.  But  he  got  up,  seized  the  broken  vessel,  and 
ran  off  again,  evidently  much  frightened,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  horsemen  overtook  him.  Finnachta 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  why  he  ran  off  in  such  fear. 
Little  Eunan  explained  that  he  was  one  of  five  school  boys 
taught  by  a  certain  tutor,  and  that  the  two  younger  of  the 
five  had,  each  in  turn,  to  collect  food  for  all.  "And  to-day," 
said  he,  "  it  came  to  my  turn,  and  the  gathering  I  had  fell 
to  the  ground  and  is  lost,  and  what  I  grieve  for  more, 
the  borrowed  vessel  is  broken,  and  I  am  unable  to  pay 
for  it." 
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Finnachta's  generous  nature  was  moved  by  his  pitiful 
tale,  and  he  paid  for  the  broken  vessel,  and  took  little 
Eunan  and  his  four  companions  to  his  sister's  house 
where  they  were  entertained  with  the  best  of  every  kind 
of  food  and  drink.  This  little  lad  became  in  time  a  famous 
saint,  and  was  made  Abbot  of  Colmcille's  monastery 
in  lona.  But  it  is  said  that  he  shared  the  prejudices 
of  the  north  against  Leinster,  and  that  he  was  displeased 
on  hearing  that  Finnachta  had  remitted  the  tribute. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  it  he  called  on  the  Ard-Ri,  but  Fin- 
nachta, as  was  his  wont,  was  feasting  and  playing  chess. 
Eunan  sent  one  of  his  clerics  to  ask  for  an  interview 
with  the  king. 

"  Come  to  converse  with  Eunan/'  said  the  cleric. 

"  He  must  wait  till  this  game  is  finished,"  said  Fin- 
nachta. 

The  cleric  brought  back  this  answer  to  Eunan. 

"  Go  again  to  him,"  said  Eunan,  "  and  tell  him  I  shall 
sing  fifty  psalms  during  that  time,  and  that  there  is  a 
psalm  among  the  fifty  in  which  I  shall  pray  that  a  son 
or  ^grandson  of  his,  or  a  man  of  his  name,  may  never 
assume  the  sovereignty  of  Erin." 

The  cleric  went  and  told  this  to  Finnachta,  but  the 
latter  took  no  notice  but  played  on  till  the  game  was 
finished. 

"  Come  to  converse  with  Eunan,  O  Finnachta," 
said  the  cleric. 

"  I  will  not  till  this  (next)  game  is  finished,"  said  the 
king. 

The  cleric  went  and  told  this  to  Eunan. 

"  Go  to  him  again,"  said  Eunan,  "  and  tell  him  I  will 
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sing  another  fifty  psalms  during  that  time,  and  that  among 
them  there  is  a  psalm  in  which  I  will  ask  the  Lord  to 
shorten  his  life  on  earth." 

The  cleric  told  this  to  Finnachta,  but  the  latter  played 
on  till  the  game  was  finished. 

"  Come  now  to  converse  with  Eunan,"  said  the  cleric. 

But  Finnachta  started  another  game,  and  said,  "  I  will 
not  until  this  game  is  finished." 

The  cleric  came  and  told  this  to  Eunan. 

"  Go  to  him,"  said  Eunan,  "  and  tell  him  I  will  sing  the 
third  fifty  psalms,  and  that  there  is  a  psalm  in  those 
fifty  in  which  I  will  beseech  the  Lord  that  he  may  not 
obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

On  hearing  this  Finnachta  suddenly  put  away  the 
chess  from  him,  and  went  to  Eunan. 

Then  Eunan,  it  is  said,  rebuked  him  for  allowing 
himself  to  be  outdone  by  St.  Moling.  But  it  is  credit- 
able to  Finnachta  that  he  refused  to  go  back  on  the 
promise  and  pledge  he  had  given  to  Moling. 

Finnachta,  after  all  his  high  career,  had  a  sad  end, 
He  who  had  deceived  others  was  at  last  deceived  himself. 
He  had  a  dispute  with  his  two  brothers,  and  while  on  a 
hosting  near  Kells  he  was  treacherously  surprised  in  his 
tent  by  these  two  brothers,  who  killed  both  him  and  his 
son,  and  cut  off  their  heads. 

And  many  people  mourned  for  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  poets  wrote  a  beautiful  lamentation  for  him,  in  which 
he  prophesied  that  Finnachta  would  be  admitted  among 
the  hosts  of  heaven  for  having  remitted  the  Boru. 

Such  was  the  chequered  career  of  an  Irish  king  who 
lived  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 
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CONALL  DEARG  O'CoRRA  was  an  opulent  landholder 
and  farmer  in  the  province  of  Connacht.  He  had  a  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  the  church  lands  of 
Cloher,  with  whom  he  lived  happy  for  many  years, 
keeping  a  house  of  hospitable  entertainment  for  all  visitors 
and  strangers.  His  house,  we  are  told,  was  never  found 
without  "  the  three  cheers  "  being  in  it,  namely  the  cheers 
of  the  strainers  straining  ale,  the  cheers  of  the  cooks  over 
the  cauldrons,  and  the  cheers  of  the  young  men  over  the 
chess-board  winning  games  on  each  other.  Neither  was 
it  ever  found  without  the  three  sacks  of  plenty  being  in 
it.  Not  being  blessed  with  children,  however,  to  whom 
they  might  bequeath  their  great  wealth,  the  brewy  and 
his  wife  grew  discontented  with  their  lot.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  husband,  Conall  Dearg, 
or  "  Red  Conall."  For  years  he  had  prayed  ardently 
to  the  Lord  to  be  blessed  with  a  family,  but  in  vain. 

At  last  he  despaired,  and  so  far  did  his  despair  carry 
him  that  he  renounced  God,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to 
join  him  in  prayer  and  a  three  days'  fast  to  the  devil 
to  favour  them  with  an  heir  to  their  large  inheritance. 

And  further  still,  as  time  rolled  past, 
From  grace  the  wretched  couple  fell, 
Until  with  rite  of  prayer  and  fast 
They  bowed  their  whitening  heads  at  last, 
And  madly   asked  a  son  from  Hell. 
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The  evil  spirit,  it  would  seem,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
their  petition,  for  in  due  time  three  sons  were  born  at 
one  birth. 

Midst  many  a  howl,   and  laugh,   and  cry, 
From  evil  spirits  watching  nigh, 

Three  sons  into  the  world  there  came. 

The  sons  grew  up  to  be  brave  and  daring  men,  and 
having  heard  that  they  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
devil  before  their  birth,  they  resolved  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  his  service.  Naturally  they  hated  churches  and 
holy  men,  and  having  collected  a  few  desperate  villains 
about  them  they  commenced  an  indiscriminate  war  of 
plunder  and  destruction  against  the  churches  of  Con- 
nacht,  beginning  with  the  great  church  of  Tuam,  then 
called  Tuaim  da  Ghualann. 

We   slew   the   priests   who   could   not   flee, 
We  gathered  altar,  bench,  and  door, 

Mitres  and  vestments  fair  to  see, 

We  heaped  them  high  and  hurriedly, 

And  burned  them  on  the  blood-stained  floor. 

Next  they  proceeded  to  Kinvarra,  to  "  mild  St.  Coman's 
house  of  prayer  " 

They  ceased  not  until  they  had  destroyed  more  than 
half  the  churches  of  the  western  province. 

At  last  they  determined  to  destroy  the  church  of  Cloher, 
and  kill  their  grandfather,  the  steward  of  the  church. 

When  they  came  to  the  church  they  found  the  old 
man  on  the  green  in  front  of  it,  distributing  with  bountiful 
hand  meat  and  drink  to  his  tenants  and  to  any  others 
who  happened  to  be  present.  Everyone  was  pleasant 
and  cheerful,  and  the  old  man  appeared  to  be  the  centre 
from  which  all  this  happiness  radiated. 
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Bad  as  they  were,  the  pleasant  scene  compelled  the 
O'Corras  to  alter  their  plans,  and  put  off  the  execution 
of  their  murderous  purpose  until  night. 

The  grandfather,  though  suspecting  their  evil  design, 
for  he  had  not  been  unacquainted  with  their  career,  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness  and  assigned  them  a  comfort- 
able resting-place  for  the  night.  Having  fared  heartily 
they  retired  to  bed  early,  in  order  to  kill  suspicion. 

Lahan,  the  eldest,  had,  however,  a  terrible  dream  or 
vision  in  his  sleep  ;  he  was  shown  in  this  vision  the 
glories  and  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  and  horrors 
of  hell,  and  he  awoke  deeply  affected  by  what  he  had 
seen. 

When  the  other  two  awoke  it  was  long  past  the  time  they 
had  pre-arranged  for  the  execution  of  their  evil  design, 
and  they  were  about  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  when  the  eldest  begged  them  to  stay.  He 
then  related  to  them  the  vision  he  had  seen,  and  persuaded 
them  that  their  course  was  an  evil  one  and  would  eventually 
land  them  in  the  place  of  torments  which  he  had  just 
described. 

The  brothers  were  struck  by  his  story,  and  they  all 
decided  to  acknowledge  their  wickedness  to  their  grand- 
father as  soon  as  morning  came,  and  to  ask  his  counsel. 

The  old  man  was  delighted  to  see  such  a  salutary  change 
in  his  young  grandsons,  and  advised  them  to  proceed  to 
St.  Finnen  of  Clonard,  who  was  then  head  of  all  the 
divinity  schools  in  Erin,  and  submit  themselves  to  his 
spiritual  direction. 

They  accordingly  knocked  off  the  spear-heads  from 
their  handles,  and  turned  the  latter  into  pilgrims'  staves  ; 
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they  doffed  their  habiliments  of  warfare  and  donned  a 
pilgrim's  garb,  and  repaired  at  once  to  Clonard. 

Having  told  St.  Finnen  of  their  resolve  he  placed  them 
for  a  year  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  certain 
divinity  student,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  the  truths 
of  that  religion  which  they  had  hitherto  hated,  and  also 
learn  the  practice  of  works  of  holiness  and  charity.  When 
the  year  was  expired  Finnen  gave  them  his  benediction. 
"  Go  now,"  said  he,  "  and  repair  as  far  as  you  are  able  the 
many  churches  and  other  religious  buildings  you  have 
desecrated  and  ruined.  You  cannot  restore  to  life  those 
innocent  clerics  whom  you  have  slain,  but  you  can  at  least 
restore  the  churches." 

The  sons  of  O'Corra  at  once  rose  up  and  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  St.  Finnen  and  his  learned  flock, 
and  proceeded  direct  to  Tuam,  determined  to  begin  their 
reparations  there,  as  it  was  there  they  had  commenced 
their  depredations. 

Having  repaired  this  church,  they  proceeded  from  place 
to  place  doing  the  same  everywhere,  and  at  length  re- 
turned to  Clonard. 

"  Have  you  repaired  all  the  churches  you  destroyed  ?  " 
inquired  St.  Finnen.  Then  they  remembered  that  they 
had  forgotten  the  church  of  Kinvarra  at  the  head  of  Gal- 
way  Bay. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Finnen,  "  that  was  the  first  church  you 
ought  to  have  repaired,  the  church  of  the  holy  old  man, 
Coman  of  Kinvarra.  Return  now  and  repair  every 
damage  you  have  done  to  that  place/' 

The  brothers  did  this.  Whilst  engaged  on  this  church 
they  saw  the  sun  set  day  by  day  out  beyond  the  great 
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ocean,  and  when  this  the  last  of  their  penitential  works 
was  accomplished,  the  thought  occurred  to  them  to  go  on 
a  voyage  of  pilgrimage  beyond  the  sea  until  they  should 
discover  some  land  where  the  true  God  was  unknown, 
where  they  might  be  able  to  do  still  further  good  works. 
They  mentioned  the  matter  to  St.  Coman,  and  he  strongly 
approved  of  their  design.  They  built  themselves  a  great 
curragh  or  canoe,  covered  with  three  layers  of  hide,  and 
capable  of  carrying  nine  persons,  in  which  they  determined 
to  venture  out  upon  the  unknown  deep. 

While  the  vessel  was  being  prepared  several  persons 
heard  of  the  expedition,  and  resolved  to  accompany  them. 
Amongst  these  were  a  bishop,  a  priest,  a  deacon,  and  the 
craftsman  who  built  the  curragh.  And  when  the  boat 
was  about  to  sail  a  travelling  band  of  crossans  or  gleemen 
came  along.  The  leader  of  the  band  sent  to  inquire  who 
the  O'Corras  were,  and  on  being  told  that  they  were 
robbers  and  murderers  going  on  a  pilgrimage,  he  remarked, 
"  They  do  not  stand  more  in  need  of  it  than  we  do." 

"Tis  a  long  day  till  you  go  on  a  pilgrimage,"  said 
one  of  his  companions. 

"  Never  say  so,"  said  the  chief  juggler,  "  for  I  will 
immediately  go  with  them,"  and  so  he  did.  Before  part- 
ing him  his  companions  stripped  off  his  juggler's  dress, 
and  left  him  almost  naked. 

With  this  company  then  the  three  sons  of  O'Corra 
went  out  upon  the  waters  in  Galway  Bay,  and  having 
cleared  the  headlands  and  left  behind  "  Arran  the  blest  " 
they  drew  in  their  oars,  deeming  it  useless  to  steer  in  any 
particular  direction,  and  committed  themselves  passively 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  direction  of  God. 
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And  when   at  last  they   could   descry 

But  ocean  round  them  waste  and  bare, 
They  raised  their  oars  and  laid  them  by  : 
They  knew  no  course  beneath  the  sky 

And  they  were  bound  they  knew  not  where. 

For  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights  they  drifted  over  the 
desert  sea,"  and  then  they  sighted  land. 

But  they  were  not  destined  to  remain  here,  for  leaving 
one  of  their  number  behind  they  put  out  again  on  the  vast 
ocean.  Their  wanderings  are  related  in  great  detail : 
they  visited  many  lands,  and  some  of  their  alleged  exploits 
and  experiences  are  quite  fabulous.  At  length  they 
reached  Spain,  where  they  settled  down  and  built  a  church, 
and  where  the  O'Corras  ended  their  days.  The  bishop 
and  a  youth  returned  to  Erin  and  related  the  story  to  St. 
Colman  of  Arran. 

O,   youth,   that  listens  to  my  tale, 

O,    gracious   bishop,    mark   it   well, 
You'll  walk  again  among  the  Gael, 
You'll  tread  the  fields  of  Innisfail, 
And  these  my  words  I  charge  you  tell. 
That  it  may  reach  to  Erin  yet, 

And  while  the  Shannon  seaward  runs. 
And  Connacht's  coast  with  brine  is  wet, 
Our  land  may  hear  and  not  forget 

The  story  of  O'Corra's  sons. 
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QUEEN  GORMLEY. 

POOR  Queen  Gormley !  Her's  indeed  is  a  tragical 
story. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  a  High-King  of  Ireland,  and 
sister  of  another  High-King,  and  had  been  in  turn  the 
wife  of  three  kings,  yet  she  ended  her  days  in  direst 
poverty,  forsaken  by  all  her  friends,  and  begging  her 
bread  from  door  to  door. 

She  was,  as  the  old  annalist  of  Clonmacnoise  tells  us, 
"  a  very  beautiful,  learned  and  virtuous  damsel,"  the 
daughter  of  Flann,  the  hereditary  King  of  Meath,  and 
Ard-Ri  of  Erin. 

In  her  early  maidenhood  she  was  betrothed,  if  not 
actually  married,  to  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  the  King  of 
Munster.  But  Cormac  changed  his  mind  and  restored 
the  princess  to  her  father,  returning  also  her  dowry,  while 
he  himself  took  Holy  Orders,  and  became  in  time  famous 
as  the  King-bishop  of  Cashel,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Gaelic  scholars  that  ever  lived.  Besides  Gaelic,  he  knew 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  and  Danish. 

Flann  felt  very  wroth  at  this  slighting  of  his  daughter, 
but  he  was  not  in  a  position  at  the  time  to  retaliate. 

Some  years  later  Gormley  was  married,  from  motives 
of  policy,  but  sore  against  her  own  will,  to  Carroll,  King 
of  Leinster. 
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Flann,  now  grown  strong,  picked  a  quarrel  with  Cormac 
of  Cashel,  ostensibly  over  the  possession  of  a  certain 
church,  but  really,  it  is  believed,  on  account  of  the  old 
grudge  which  he  entertained  against  him. 

The  quarrel  was  referred,  as  most  quarrels  of  the 
time  were,  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Flann, 
accompanied  by  his  son-in-law  Carroll,  marched  south 
against  Cormac,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at 
Ballymoon,  two  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Carlow. 
The  Munstermen  were  defeated,  Cormac  was  killed, 
and  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Carroll  was  badly  wounded,  and  was  carried  home  to 
Naas,  where  Gormley  watched  over  his  sick  bed.  One 
,day,  when  Carroll  had  begun  to  recuperate,  he  described 
the  battle  of  Ballymoon,  and  dwelt  with  evident  satis- 
faction on  the  details  of  the  death  and  decapitation  of 
King  Cormac.  It  is  thought  that  he  did  this  purposely 
to  annoy  Queen  Gormley,  whom  he  evidently  suspected 
of  retaining  some  lingering  affection  for  the  memory  of 
her  earlier  lover. 

Gormley,  who  sat  listening  at  the  foot  of  his  couch, 
ventured  to  regret  the  unnecessary  mutilation  of  the  good 
and  holy  bishop,  upon  which  Carroll,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
jealousy  and  rage,  struck  her  a  rude  blow  with  his  foot, 
and  knocked  her  headlong  on  the  floor  in  presence  of  all 
her  attendants.  She  at  once  left  the  court,  and  sought 
refuge  with  her  father  in  Meath. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  powerful  Danish  force  in  Dublin, 
and  because  of  this  Flann  considered  it  imprudent  to  make 
an  enemy  of  Carroll,  so  he  diplomatically  sent  his  daughter 
back  to  her  husband. 
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But  she  had  a  kinsman  in  Ulster,  Niall  Glundu,  or 
"  Niall  Black-knee,"  son  of  the  King  of  Aileach.  And 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Carroll's  insult  to  his  wife,  he 
determined  not  to  let  it  pass  unpunished. 

Rapidly  collecting  the  warriors  of  the  north,  he  marched 
on  Leinster,  but  Queen  Gormley  herself  intervened  to 
prevent  further  bloodshed,  and  a  separation  was  agreed 
upon,  and  Carroll  returned  her  dowry,  and  confirmed  on 
her  the  twenty-four  residences  he  had  already  given  her 
in  Leinster. 

Such  an  action  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  in  Gormley 
a  very  warm  feeling  towards  her  chivalrous  northern 
kinsman,  a  feeling  which  was  fully  reciprocated  on  his 
side,  so  when,  in  the  following  year,  Carroll  was  killed 
in  battle  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  Niall  and  Gormley 
celebrated  their  nuptials,  and  it  was  not  a  diplomatic 
marriage,  as  was  that  of  herself  and  Carroll,  but  a  genuine 
union  of  hearts. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  prosperity  and  splendour, 
when  Gormley 's  life  was  full  of  happiness. 

Her  father  died,  and  her  husband  succeeded  him 
as  High-King  of  Ireland. 

However,  trouble  eventually  came  again.  She  had 
one  son,  called  Prince  Donnell,  and  he  was  sent  to  foster- 
age into  the  present  County  Galway,  where  he  was  acci- 
dentally drowned,  upon  whose  death  "  she  made  many 
pitiful  and  learned  ditties  in  Irish." 

Her  husband,  Niall,  was  a  great  foe  to  the  Danes,  and 
no  other  Irish  King,  except  Brian  Boru,  won  so  many 
victories  over  them.  At  length  he  had  them  hemmed 
in  around  Dublin,  and  he  planned  one  grand  final  assault 
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against  them  in  order  to  anticipate  Clontarf.  So  confident 
was  he  of  victory  that  he  invited  all  comers  to  share  in  the 
spoils.  But,  alas  for  human  confidence  :  the  Danes  met 
him  outside  the  city,  near  the  present  Rathfarnham, 
and  inflicted  on  him  a  terrible  defeat.  He  himself  was 
killed,  and  also  Queen  Gormley's  elder  brother.  It 
it  said  that  it  was  a  cleric,  probably  a  Norseman,  who 
refused  Niall  his  horse  in  order  to  escape  from  the  field, 
that  attended  him  and  offered  him  religious  consolations 
in  his  dying  moments. 

His  affectionate  queen  made  many  pathetic  poems  on 
Niall's  death,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  one  of  these  she  addresses  the  monk  who  superin- 
tends his  burial. 

Move,  O  monk,  thy  foot  away, 

Lift  it  now  from  Niall's  side, 
Over-much  thou'st  cast  the  clay 

Where  I  would,  with  him,  abide. 

I  am  Gormley,  who,  in  gloom, 

Sing  for  him  the  sorrowing  lay ; 
Stand  not  there  upon  his  tomb, 

Move,  O  monk,  thy  foot  away. 

With  the  death  of  Niall,  Gormley's  sun  had  set,  but 
Niall  was  succeeded  as  High-King  by  his  younger  brother, 
Donough,  and  it  was  not  until  his  death  in  942  A.D.  that 
she  began  to  experience  the  utter  gloom  of  desolation 
and  misfortune. 

Then  the  sceptre  passed  for  ever  from  both  her  hus- 
band's and  her  father's  houses,  and  she  was  gradually 
forsaken  by  all  her  former  friends,  and  was  glad  to  be 
relieved  by  her  inferiors. 

Her  end  was  brought  about  in  a  manner  very  sad 
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and  touching.  In  her  misfortunes  her  mind  loved  to 
dwell  on  that  happy  period  when  she  was  the  beloved 
consort  of  the  High-King  Niall,  and  one  night  while 
sleeping  on  a  poor  bed  in  an  humble  hut,  she  beheld  King 
Niall  in  a  dream.  Whereupon  she  sat  up  in  her  bed  to 
behold  him.  But  he  turned  to  leave  the  chamber,  and  as 
he  was  departing,  she  gave  a  snatch  after  him,  thinking 
to  lay  hold  of  him  by  the  mantle,  and  keep  him  with  her, 
and  in  so  doing  she  fell  upon  one  of  the  rude  bed-posts, 
so  that  it  pierced  her  breast,  even  to  the  heart,  and 
gave  her  a  grievous  wound  from  which  she  received 
no  cure  until,  after  long  and  painful  suffering,  she  died. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  her  "  pitiful  ditties  "  were  com- 
posed during  this  time,  while  she  was  slowly  dying  of  her 
7und. 
^o  wonder  the  old  chronicler,  recording  the  battles 
and  victories  of,  and  accessions  and  deaths  of  kings  and 
princes,  paused  for  a  moment  over  the  name  of  Queen 
Gormley,  and  moralised  with  himself  on  the  inconstancy 
of  all  human  greatness. 
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THE  Goban  Saor  was  a  great  architect  or  builder 
who  lived  in  Ireland  in  ancient  days.  He  is  not  an 
imaginary  personage,  as  some  people  think,  but  a  real 
historic  Irishman  who  lived  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  He  is  mentioned  in  Irish 
manuscripts  that  are  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eighth  century.  His  father's  name  was  Turvey,  who  lived 
on  the  coast  of  Dublin,  for  it  is  said  that  it  is  from  him 
Turvey  Bay  got  its  name.  On  the  map  Turvey  Bay  will  be 
seen  as  a  little  inlet  north  of  Malahide  Bay,  and  it  is  now 
crossed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  According  to 
the  Irish  manuscripts  the  Goban  Saor  built  a  great  many 
of  the  churches  and  oratories  for  the  early  Irish  saints. 
His  charge  for  these  services  was  very  high,  and  as  the 
saints  were  generally  poor  men,  these  charges  fell  very 
heavily  on  them.  As  a  punishment  from  heaven  for 
these  excessive  charges  Goban  lost  his  sight,  but  it  was 
temporarily  restored  to  him  while  building  a  church  for 
St.  Abbon  in  the  present  King's  County. 

He  also  built — before  he  became  blind — an  oratory 
for  St.  Moling  of  Ferns,  about  which  a  peculiar  story  is 
told  in  the  old  manuscripts. 

Goban's  company,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  eight  car- 
penters and  their  eight  wives,  and  eight  boys.  They 
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continued  with  the  saint  for  a  whole  year  without  com- 
mencing the  work,  and  during  this  time  their  entertain- 
ment was  never  the  worse.  Every  morning  Goban  used 
to  urge  them  to  go  to  the  wood,  but  the  company  was  so 
pleased  with  St.  Moling' s  entertainment  that  they  thought 
it  too  soon  the  work  would  be  completed.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  Goban  said, "  Let  us  go  to-day  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Then 
they  went  and  began  felling 'the  trees  for  the  building. 
While  the  oratory  was  being  constructed  Goban's  wife 
received  a  present  of  a  milch  cow  from  the  saint.  This 
cow  was  soon  afterwards  stolen  by  a  notorious  thief  who 
infested  the  neighbourhood.  St.  Moling  sent  a  party  of  his 
people  after  the  thief,  and  they  found  him  about  to  roast 
the  cow,  which  he  had  killed,  at  a  large  fire  on  the  brink  of 
the  river  Barrow.  When  he  saw  them  he  quickly  climbed 
a  high  tree  which  grew  near,  but  one  of  the  party  wounded 
him  with  a  spear,  and  he  fell  into  the  Barrow  and  was 
drowned.  The  party  then  carried  the  dead  cow  back 
to  St.  Moling,  and  he  restored  her  to  life.  Then  Goban's 
wife  demanded  the  cow  as  hers,  but  St.  Moling  refused 
to  give  her  up,  and  the  woman  returned  in  high  anger  to 
her  husband. 

Goban  had  just  finished  the  building  of  the  oratory, 
and  his  wife  threatened  that  she  would  not  henceforth 
live  with  him  unless  he  demanded  from  the  saint  as  the 
price  of  his  work  the  full  of  the  building  of  rye.  Goban 
demanded  this. 

"  Invert  it,"  said  St.  Moling,  "  and  it  shall  be  filled  for 
thee." 

St.  Moling  evidently  believed  this  could  not  be  done, 
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but  Goban  and  his  men  applied  machinery  and  force  to 
the  oratory,  so  that  they  turned  it  upside  down,  and 
not  a  plank  of  it  went  out  of  its  place,  and  not  a  joint  of 
a  plank  gave  way  in  the  smallest  degree,  so  firmly  and 
perfectly  was  the  work  of  construction  done. 

St.  Moling  had  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  procure 
sufficient  rye  to  fill  the  inverted  oratory,  and  had  to  lay 
all  his  people  and  all  their  friends  under  contribution. 
But  at  length  the  building  was  filled  up,  and  Goban  Saor 
departed  with  this  immense  booty  ;  but  when  he  exa- 
mined it  on  the  next  day,  he  discovered  to  his  dismay 
that  it  had  turned  into  a  heap  of  maggots.  Thus  was  his 
own  avarice  and  his  wife's  vengeance  both  equally  foiled. 

These  are  some  of  the  stories  about  the  famous  Irish 
architect  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  books,  but  there  are 
a  great  many  other  stories  told  of  him  by  the  Irish  people , 
that  have  come  down  by  tradition.  The  following  are 
some  of  these. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  he  who  built  all  the  castles  and 
palaces  that  were  of  old  Erin,  and  some  would  even  credit 
him  with  having  built  the  round  towers.  His  fame  was 
so  great  that  kings  in  England  and  Scotland  used  to 
send  for  him  whenever  they  wanted  a  castle  built. 

The  castles  at  that  time  were  nearly  all  built  of  wood. 
It  was  not  because  they  did  not  then  know  how  to  build 
with  stone  ;  but  building  with  stone  is  difficult,  and 
besides,  good  stones  could  not  be  had  without  quarrying 
rocks,  and  they  had  no  powder  or  dynamite  in  those 
days  for  blasting  rocks  as  we  have  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  wood  was  plentiful  :  the  country  was  covered  with 
forests,  and  anyone  could  have  as  much  timber  as  he 
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liked  for  the  mere  trouble  of  cutting  down  the  trees. 
Then  these  trees  were  sawn  into  great  planks,  and  planed, 
and  often  beautifully  carved,  and  then  polished  or  painted. 
These  wooden  houses  and  castles  were  built  with  great 
skill,  and  if  kept  well  roofed  they  would  last  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

No  man  could  build  these  castles  as  well  or  make  them 
as  grand  as  the  Goban  Saor  ;  and  he  had  a  son  who  was 
almost  as  good  an  artificer  as  himself. 

It  is  told  of  the  son  that  when  he  first  went  out  to  take 
part  in  building,  the  older  craftsmen  imagined  that  one 
so  young  and  boyish-looking  knew  nothing  of  the  builder's 
trade  ;  so  when  the  lad  asked  for  something  to  do  one 
of  them  derisively  told  him  to  make  a  wedge.  The 
young  fellow  asked  where  was  the  wedge  to  go,  and  on 
being  shown  this  he  took  the  measure  of  the  hole  so 
accurately  with  his  eye  that  he  made  a  perfectly  fitting 
wedge  or  pin.  Then  he  asked  again  to  be  shown  where 
the  wedge  was  to  go,  and  the  workman  put  his  finger 
into  the  hole,  still  laughing  at  the  boy.  But  the  latter  cast 
the  wedge  with  such  force  and  accuracy  of  aim  that  the 
man's  finger  was  hopelessly  locked  in  the  aperture,  and 
as  the  wedge  could  not  be  extracted  the  finger  had  to 
be  amputated.  It  was  perhaps  a  severe  lesson,  but  all 
the  craftsmen  treated  Goban' s  son  ever  afterwards  with 
the  respect  becoming  a  fully  qualified  artificer. 

Now  the  Goban  was  growing  old,  and  he  wished  to  see 
his  son  married  before  he  died.  He  knew  that  a  good  wife 
is  a  great  blessing  to  a  man,  and  a  bad  wife  a  great  curse  ; 
and  so  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  his  son  got  a  good  one. 
Some  people  choose  a  wife  because  she  is  pretty,  and 
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some  because  she  is  rich,  but  what  the  Goban  wanted  for 
his  son  was  a  wife  who  would  be  very  wise.  He  was 
a  clever  man  himself,  and  he  did  not  like  dull,  stupid 
people. 

One  day  the  Goban  bade  a  servant  of  his  to  kill  and 
skin  a  sheep.  When  this  was  done,  he  told  his  son  to 
take  the  skin  to  the  fair,  and  bring  back  the  skin  and  the 
price  of  it.  This  was  a  strange  task,  but  the  Goban's 
son  was  very  obedient,  and  always  did  exactly  as  his  father 
told  him,  for  he  knew  his  father  was  wiser,  and  had  more 
knowledge  than  he  had.  So  he  took  the  skin  to  the  fair, 
and  to  those  who  asked  him  his  business  he  replied  that 
he  wanted  the  skin  and  the  price  of  it.  And  everyone 
who  heard  this  turned  away  laughing.  At  length  a  young 
girl  came,  and  she  offered  to  buy  the  hide  on  these  terms. 
She  got  a  pair  of  shears,  and  cut  off  all  the  wool,  paid  him 
for  the  wool,  and  gave  him  back  the  skin.  It  happened 
that  at  this  time  wool  was  very  dear,  and  hides  were  very 
cheap,  and  so  what  he  got  from  the  girl  was  as  much  as 
the  hide  and  wool  were  worth  together.  When  he 
came  home  to  his  father  the  Goban  asked  him  did  he 
know  where  this  girl  lived.  He  said  that  he  did.  So  the 
Goban  sent  her  word  to  come  on  a  visit  to  their  house  ; 
but  he  told  her  not  to  come  in  the  day  time  nor  in  the  night 
time  ;  not  to  come  by  the  road,  and  not  to  cross  the 
fields  ;  and  not  to  come  alone,  nor  yet  to  have  anyone  with 
her.  This  seemed  an  order  difficult  to  accomplish,  but  the 
girl  managed  it  successfully.  She  came  in  the  twilight, when 
it  was  neither  day  nor  night.  She  neither  walked  on  the 
roads  nor  in  the  fields,  but  she  walked  on  the  top  of  the 
fence  that  ran  along  the  road.  And  she  brought  no  person 
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with  her,  but  she  took  a  dog,  so  that  she  was  not  all  alone. 
The  Goban  was  now  satisfied  that  she  was  a  clever,  in- 
telligent girl,  and  that  she  would  make  a  good  wife  for  his 
son,  for  she  would  be  able  to  give  him  counsel  and  advice 
in  any  difficulty  he  might  ever  be  in.  So  after  some  time 
she  got  married  to  the  Goban's  son. 

Shortly  after  this  the  father  and  his  son  set  out  together, 
early  one  morning,  for  a  distant  place  where  they  were 
going  to  build  a  castle  for  some  king.  There  was  a  long 
journey  before  them.  The  Goban  told  his  son  to  shorten 
the  road  for  him. 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  the  son. 

"  Go  home,  then,"  said  his  father. 

The  son  turned  home.  When  he  came  in  to  his  young 
wife  she  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  My  father  sent  me  home  because  I  could  not  shorten 
the  road  for  him,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  that  is  wrong  ?  "  said  his  wife.  "  Well 
I  will  tell  you  how  to  shorten  the  road  for  him.  Begin 
telling  him  some  wonderful  story,  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  it  ever  happened  or  not,  but  let  everything  in  the 
story  be  more  wonderful  than  what  went  before  it,  and 
never  fear  he  will  not  send  you  home  any  more." 

The  young  man  set  out  again,  and  soon  overtook  his 
father,  and  did  as  his  wife  had  told  him.  He  started  a 
great  big  story,  and  it  was  getting  more  and  more  wonder- 
ful as  it  went  on,  so  that  neither  of  them  felt  themselves 
getting  over  the  ground,  and  they  were  at  their  journey's 
end  before  the  story  was  finished. 

Soon  after  this  they  were  invited  over  to  build  a  palace 
for  the  King  of  Scotland.  When  they  were  just  starting, 
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the  son's  wife  gave  him  this  advice  :  "  Wherever  you 
may  be,  whether  in  court  or  in  castle,  be  sure  and  always 
make  friends  with  the  women.  For,"  said  she,  "  if  you 
are  on  good  terms  with  the  women  folk  you  will  hear 
everything  that  is  going  on,  and  nothing  bad  will  happen 
to  you  without  your  knowing  it  beforehand." 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  good  advice.  As  soon  as  Goban 
and  his  son  had  got  to  where  the  King  of  Scotland  lived 
the  young  man  set  himself  to  make  friends  with  the 
women.  In  the  evening,  after  his  day's  work,  he  would 
tell  them  stories  about  all  the  places  he  had  been  in,  and 
the  strange  things  and  people  he  had  seen.  He  was 
a  pleasant  talker,  and  very  soon  the  ladies  of  the  court 
became  delighted  with  his  company. 

All  went  well  till  the  palace  was  nearly  finished  :  and 
it  was  a  beautiful  palace,  with  tall  towers,  and  every  kind 
of  grand  decorations.  But  the  king  was  a  bad,  wicked 
man,  though  Goban  did  not  know  it ;  and  when  the  castle 
was  nearly  finished  this  wicked  king  said  to  himself  that 
the  handiest  way  to  pay  Goban  and  his  son  would  be  to 
kill  them  both.  Besides,  this  would  prevent  them  ever 
building  so  grand  a  palace  for  any  other  king.  When  he 
had  his  mind  made  up  on  this  he  told  the  queen  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  but  warned  her  at  the  peril  of  her  life 
not  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  queen 
was  sorry  that  such  a  fine,  young,  pleasant  man  as  the 
Goban's  son  should  be  killed  without  his  deserving  it, 
and  she  told  it  to  one  of  her  maids  as  a  great  secret,  and 
they  both  said  it  was  a  terrible  pity.  That  maid  told  it, 
also  as  a  great  secret,  to  another  maid,  and  at  last  one  of 
them  told  the  Goban's  son  himself,  that  he  and  his  father 
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were  to  be  killed  as  soon  as  the  castle  was  finished.  He 
told  his  father,  and  they  both  considered  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  if 
they  ran  away  the  king's  soldiers  would  be  sure  to  capture 
them  before  they  had  got  to  the  coast,  or  had  got  into 
a  ship  that  would  carry  them  back  to  Ireland.  They 
decided  that  it  was  best  to  remain  on  and  try  some  other 
plan.  The  king  used  to  come  out  every  day  now,  and  ask 
if  the  castle  was  finished,  and  Goban  always  told  him  that 
it  was  not.  But  one  day  Goban  told  him  it  was  finished 
except  for  one  thing. 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Do  you  see  that  tower  in  the  centre  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
"  there  is  something  wrong  with  it,  and  if  not  made  right 
it  may  fall.  I  have  been  trying  for  several  days  to  set  it 
right,  but  I  cannot.  And  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
will  make  it  right,  and  that  is  an  instrument  I  have  at  home 
in  Ireland  called  '  Crooked  against  crooked  and  straight 
against  straight.'  ' 

"  I'll  send  for  it,"  said  the  King. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Goban,  "  but  it  is  an  instrument  I 
rarely  use,  and  no  one  would  get  it  but  a  king's  son,  so 
you  would  have  to  send  your  own  son  for  it." 

"  I  don't  mind  ;  I  will  send  him  for  it,"  said  the  king. 

So  the  King  of  Scotland's  son  was  sent  to  Ireland  for 
this  instrument,  and  in  due  time  he  arrived  at  Goban's 
house,  and  told  the  wife  of  Goban's  son  what  he  wanted. 
Now  there  was  no  such  instrument  ;  but  the  name  had  a 
hidden  meaning,  which  Goban  knew  his  clever  daughter-in- 
law  would  understand,  and,  true  to  her  character,  she  did 
understand  it.  Its  meaning  was  to  oppose  treachery 
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to  treachery  and  honesty  to  honesty.  And  she  knew  that 
if  Goban  and  his  son  were  being  treated  honestly  they 
would  never  have  sent  her  such  a  message.  There  was 
in  the  house  a  big  chest  called  an  "  ark,"  which  was  used 
for  holding  meal,  flour,  etc.  There  were  no  shops  in 
those  days,  and  people  had  to  lay  in  large  stores  of  pro- 
visions for  their  own  use.  The  ark  was  now  empty,  and 
it  stood  almost  as  hiph  as  a  man.  The  clever  woman 
raised  the  lid  of  this  huge  vessel,  and  told  the  king's  son 
that  the  instrument  he  wanted  was  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
but  that  she  could  not  reach  to  it.  He  stooped  into  the 
ark,  but  when  she  got  him  stooping  in  she  caught  hold  of 
his  feet,  and  hurled  him  bodily  into  the  ark,  then  closed 
the  lid,  and  locked  him  within.  Speaking  through 
the  keyhole,  she  told  him  that  she  meant  to  do  him  no 
harm,  but  would  detain  him  a  prisoner  until  her  husband 
and  her  father-in-law  came  back  safe  and  sound.  She 
at  once  sent  word  to  the  King  of  Scotland  that  she  had  his 
son  locked  up  a  close  prisoner,  and  would  keep  him  so 
until  her  friends  came  back  to  her.  Now  the  King  of 
Scotland  had  no  son  but  this  one,  so,  much  against  his 
will,  he  was  forced  to  pay  Goban  and  his  son,  and  let  them 
home.  Then  his  own  son  was  liberated  and  sent  back  to 
him.  Goban  was  very  thankful  to  his  daughter-in-law 
who  had  thus  saved  his  life. 

At  length  Goban's  son  was  murdered  in  Connacht, 
while  building  a  palace  there  .for  some  magnate  of  the 
time.  His  wife  set  out  to  discover  the  murderers,  and  to 
revenge  the  death  of  her  husband.  After  much  diligent 
inquiries  she  learned  who  the  murderers  were.  They 
were  craftsmen  like  her  husband,  and  may  have  killed  him 
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owing  to  professional  jealousy.  At  any  rate  this  woman, 
bent  on  vengeance,  discovered  who  they  were,  and  she 
found  them  in  a  wood  engaged  in  splitting  a  mighty 
oak  they  had  felled.  She  watched  them  for  a  space, 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  her,  not  knowing  who  she 
was. 

Then  she  addressed  them  and  pointed  out  that  their 
method  of  splitting  the  oak  was  a  bad  one.  They  inquired 
what  method  would  she  suggest,  and  she  replied  she 
would  show  them  if  she  had  an  axe.  One  of  them  handed 
her  an  axe.  There  was  already  a  deep  split  in  the  tree  and 
into  this  split  they  had  been  forcing  a  thick  wooden  wedge. 
There  were  twelve  saors  or  craftsmen  present,  all  of  whom 
had  had  a  hand,  either  as  actors  or  accessories,  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband. 

She  placed  six  of  them  on  either  side  of  the  tree  trunk, 
and  asked  them  to  insert  their  fingers  deep  in  the  split 
already  made,  and  pull  against  each  other,  and  then,  she 
promised,  she  would  split  the  trunk  with  a  couple  of  blows. 
The  tradesmen  regarded  the  proposed  method  as  foolish, 
but  to  convince  her  they  did  as  she  directed.  When  they 
all  had  their  fingers  deep  in  the  split,  she, by  one  dexterous 
stroke,  knocked  the  wedge  clean  out  of  the  trunk,  when  the 
split  closed  up  with  a  snap,  leaving  the  twelve  unfortunate 
men  caught  as  if  in  a  vice.  Then  she  charged  them  with 
killing  her  husband,  and  told  them  she  was  now  going 
to  knock  off  all  their  heads.  They  piteously  begged  and 
besought  her  not  to  do  this,  and  promised  her  immense 
rewards  if  she  refrained  from  killing  them.  She  told 
them  that  Erin  undivided  would  not  recompense  her  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  forthwith  she  struck  off  all 
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their  heads,  and  returned  home  satisfied  with  herself 
at  having  revenged  her  husband's  death. 

It  would  appear  that  Goban  outlived  his  son  and  was 
now  old  and  blind,  but  there  were  some  secrets  of  his 
trade  which  he  kept  to  hims  ;lf .  One  of  these  was  what 
was  the  best-grained  wood  in  the  forest. 

One  fine  May  morning  his  daughter-in-law  came  in  to 
where  Goban  was.  He  inquired  where  she  had  been. 
She  replied  that  she  had  been  in  the  wood,  and  that  the 
king  of  timbers  had  sent  a  message  to  Goban. 

"  Ah  !    the  noble  holly,"  he  soliloquised. 

"  Now  I  know  it,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  holly  is  the  best 
timber  in  the  wood." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Goban  regretfully,  "  my  secret  is  gone/1 

He  did  not  long  survive  after  this. 

In  view  of  this  legend  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  the 
Brehon  laws  the  holly  ranked  among  the  noblest  trees 
in  the  forest. 

Almost  fourteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Goban 
lived  ;  but  however  long  this  span,  his  fame  as  a  builder, 
and  his  daughter-in-law's  fame  as  a  clever  woman,  have 
never  since  been  forgotten  in  Ireland. 
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HOW   MONOVER   DIED. 

MONOVER  was  a  giant.  There  were  many  giants  in 
those  days  in  Ireland,  and  they  could  do  great  feats  of 
strength,  such  as  no  men  of  modern  times  could  even 
dream  of  doing.  And  the  fame  of  these  men  had  spread 
far  and  near,  so  that  giants  in  other  countries  had  heard 
of  them,  and  used  to  come  to  Ireland  to  challenge  them  to 
fight,  or  to  wrestle,  or  to  run,  or  to  do  some  other  feat  of 
strength.  And  sometimes  the  Irish  giants  used  to  go 
to  foreign  countries  to  beat  the  foreign  giants  on  their 
own  ground.  For  a  giant  would  never  fight  or  wrestle, 
or  compete  with  anyone  but  another  giant. 

But  Monover  was  not  an  Irish  giant :  he  came  from 
orway  or  Sweden.  And  why  he  came  was  this  :  There 
was  in  his  days  a  famous  champion  in  Ireland,  called 
Finn,  and  Monover  had  been  hearing  stories  about 
Finn's  greatness  for  a  long  time  ;  so  at  length  he  set  out 
for  Ireland  till  he  should  see  for  himself.  And  besides, 
there  was  no  great  champion  he  had  heard  of  in  any 
country  that  he  had  not  beaten,  except  Finn,  so  he 
wanted  to  beat  him  too.  He  sent  Finn  word  that  he  was 
coming,  and  when  Finn  got  this  news  he  was  hunting 
in  a  place  called  Farney,  in  County  Monaghan.  He 
usually  had  a  company  of  giants  with  him,  but  at  this 
particular  time  he  had  no  one  but  his  wife  and  his  son. 
When  Finn  heard  that  Monover  was  approaching 
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he  was  sorry  that  all  the  other  great  men  were  not  with 
him,  for  he  knew  that  if  they  were  it  would  give  him 
courage  ;  so  he  wanted  to  kill  time,  and  not  meet  Mon- 
over  at  once. 

But  how  was  he  to  do  it  ?  Monover  was  not  far  off, 
and  Finn  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

He  told  his  wife  the  trouble  he  was  in. 

She  at  once  thought  of  a  trick.  There  was  a  cradle 
in  the  house,  but  it  must  have  been  a  big  one.  She  put 
Finn  in  the  cradle. 

"  Now/'  said  she,  "  I'll  say  that  you're  not  at  home." 

Soon  Monover  came.  He  was  what  the  Irish  at  that 
time  called  a  "  Black  Gall,"  or  Black  Stranger  :  he  was 
dark-looking  in  appearance,  and  was  fierce  and  terrible 
to  look  at.  It  was  a  wild,  windy  day,  and  the  first  remark 
that  Monover  made,  on  coming  into  Finn's  house,  was 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  on  the  door. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Finn's  wife,  "  but  if  the  men  were 
at  home  it  would  not  be  so." 

"  What  would  they  do  ?  "  inquired  Monover. 
'  They'd  lift  up  the  house,  and  turn  the  back  of  it 
to  the  wind,"  said  she. 

Without  saying  another  word  Monover  went  out,  put 
his  arms  around  the  house,  lifted  it  up,  and  turned  it  round, 
so  that  the  back  of  it  was  now  to  the  wind.  This  may 
seem  impossible,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  those 
days  all  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  they  were 
lighter  than  ours,  and  could  be  shifted  about  in  a  way 
that  our  houses  cannot. 

Monover  then  came  in.  The  woman  showed  him  no 
welcome.  He  looked  down  at  the  cradle. 
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"  Who  is  this  in  the  cradle  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  That's  my  son,"  she  replied. 

Monover  then  put  down  his  hand  to  see  what  the  baby 
was  like,  but  the  baby  opened  its  mouth  and  bit  off  the 
top  of  one  of  Monover's  fingers. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Monover,  "  if  the  men  in  Ire- 
land are  as  wicked  as  the  babies  they  are  a  terrible  lot." 

Then  he  asked  her  for  something  to  eat. 

"  I  have  no  meat  in  the  house,"  she  said,  "  but  if  you 
like  to  bring  in  a  bullock  out  of  the  stock,  and  kill  him,  I 
will  cook  the  meat  for  you." 

Monover  went  out  to  the  hill  where  the  bullocks  were 
grazing.  Finn's  son  was  herding  the  cattle,  and  he  was 
a  young  giant.  Monover  saw  a  fat  bullock,  and  began 
driving  him  off,  but  the  herd-boy  came  and  would  not  let 
him  take  the  bullock.  Monover  thought  the  herd-boy 
was  only  an  ordinary  lad,  and  on  that  account  would  not 
raise  his  hand  to  strike  him,  but  he  took  the  bullock  by 
one  of  the  horns  and  began  bringing  him  along.  Finn's 
son  seized  the  animal  by  the  other  horn,  and  the  two 
pulled  against  each  other,  and  neither  released. his  hold 
until  they  tore  the  poor  bullock  in  twain.  Monover  took 
in  half  the  bullock  and  gave  it  to  the  woman  to  cook. 

"  Is  that  all  you  got  ?  "  said  she. 
'  Yes,"   he  replied,  "  the  herd-boy  would  not  allow 
me  to  take  any  more." 

So  she  cooked  the  meat  on  the  fire.  But  she  did  more. 
While  Monover  was  outside,  she  made  dough  for  a  cake, 
and  got  the  iron  griddle  on  which  she  used  to  bake  the 
bread,  and  she  put  a  layer  of  dough  on  each  side  of  the 
griddle,  so  that  thf  griddle  was  hidden  entirely  out  of 
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sight.  Then  she  baked  this  before  the  fire,  and  when 
baked  it  looked  like  a  great  big  cake.  She  gave  this  to 
Monover  along  with  the  roast  meat. 

Monover  found  it  dreadfully  hard,  but  he  was  ashamed 
to  say  that  he  could  not  eat  Irish  bread,  so  he  crunched 
away  at  it,  until  all  his  teeth  were  either  broken  or  shaken 
in  his  head. 

Finn  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  in  the  cradle. 
When  he  had  finished  his  meal  he  remarked  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  Irish  were  strong  when  they  lived  on  such  hard 
bread.  He  then  asked  when  Finn  would  be  home.  She 
said  she  could  not  tell,  but  that  he  was  expected  every 
day.  So  Monover  walked  out  to  see  the  country,  and  to 
take  the  air,  but  Finn's  wife  never  let  him  out  of  sight. 

However,  he  never  had  swallowed  such  a  meal  before, 
and  soon  a  terrible  thirst  took  hold  of  him. 

He  spied  a  little  clear  stream,  flowing  down  the  hill, 
so  he  knelt  down  beside  it,  and  set  his  mouth  before  the 
current,  in  order  to  get  a  good  drink.  Finn's  wife  saw 
this.  She  at  once  got  an  arrow,  and  she  dropped  it  in  the 
stream.  It  flowed  along,  entered  the  man's  mouth,  and 
went  down  his  throat.  But  there  it  struck,  and  could  not 
be  got  out  until  it  killed  Monover. 

Finn's  wife  was  now  glad  ;  but  when  Finn  heard 
that  Monover  was  dead  he  was  very  angry,  because  it  was 
against  their  laws  of  chivalry  to  kill  an  enemy  unfairly, 
or  to  use  any  foul  play. 

He  was  buried  decently  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where 
he  died,  and  the  people  in  Farney  to  this  day  can  show 
where  he  was  buried.  They  call  the  spot  "  Monover 's 
Home." 
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THE   WIDOWS    DAUGHTER. 

IT  was  in  the  grand  old  days,  when  kings  were  as 
plentiful  in  Ireland  as  the  beggars  are  now,  that  there 
lived  in  a  little  cottage  a  poor  widow  and  her  only  daughter. 
When  this  daughter  was  a  child  she  was  very  delicate, 
and  her  mother  was  afraid  that  she  would  not  live  ;  so 
she  never  asked  her  to  do  any  work.  The  daughter  grew 
up  to  be  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  became  fine  and  strong, 
but  she  was  good  for  nothing  :  she  did  not  know  how  to 
do  any  kind  of  work  or  housekeeping,  and  what  was 
worse,  she  did  not  wish  to  know  it.  The  poor  mother  was 
breaking  her  heart  working  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
but  never  a  turn  would  the  handsome  daughter  do,  till 
at  last  one  day  the  mother  lost  all  patience  with  her,  and 
gave  her  a  good  beating.  The  daughter  thought  she 
was  going  to  be  killed,  for  she  had  never  got  a  slap — 
much  less  a  beating  —in  her  life  before  ;  and  so  she 
yelled  and  shouted  at  a  terrible  rate. 

Who  happened  to  be  going  by  this  very  day,  of  all  the 
days  in  the  year,  but  the  king's  son,  and  hearing  the  yells 
and  cries  in  the  little  cottage,  he  turned  in  to  see  what 
was  wrong. 

"  Hop,  pop,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
little  girl  ?  " 

The  mother  was  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  well 
she  might ;  but  the  proverb  says  that  "  An  excuse  is 
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nearer  to  a  woman  than  her  apron,"  and  so  the  widow 
made  an  excuse.  This  is  how  she  answered  the  king's 
son  : 

"  She  is  my  only  daughter,  sir,"  said  she.  "  Chick 
or  child  I  have  none  but  her,  and  she  is  that  sort  that  she 
is  continually  working,  so  that  I  am  always  afraid  she  will 
kill  herself  from  overwork  ;  but  talk  is  no  good,  so  I  had 
to  turn  round  and  beat  her  now,  and  make  her  sit  down. 
That's  why  she's  crying,  sir." 

The  king's  son  was  astonished,  as  he  well  might  be, 
for  he  had  never  heard  such  a  story  before,  and  his  kind 
heart  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  young  girl  who  was  punished 
for  being  too  industrious.  And  now  when  she  had 
dried  her  tears  and  stopped  crying,  he  saw  that  she  had 
a  lovely  face,  with  large  bright  eyes,  and  that  made  him 
pity  her  more.  So  he  at  once  thought  of  taking  her  away 
from  such  a  cruel  mother,  and  placing  her  under  his  own 
mother  at  the  royal  palace. 

"  Would  you  let  her  come  with  me  ?  "  said  he  to  the 
widow.  "  My  mother  is  very  fond  of  industrious  people, 
and  I'm  sure  she'll  like  her  ;  and  I  want  a  wife,  and  if 
she  pleases  us  both,  she  might  yet  be  a  queen." 

The  widow's  heart  jumped  with  joy,  but  she  did  not  let 
the  prince  see  that  she  was  glad.  She  refused  for  a  long 
time,  and  pretended  that  she  could  not  live  without  her, 
but  at  last  she  let  her  go.  The  prince  brought  her  to  his 
mother,  and  told  her  the  whole  story  of  how  he  got  her. 
The  queen  watched  the  girl  sharply  whilst  her  son  was 
speaking.  When  he  had  finished  she  simply  told  her  to 
remain 'overnight,  and  that  they  would  see  what  she  could 
do  on  the  morrow.  So  the  young  girl  was  conducted  to 
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a  grand  room,  and  had  serving  maids  to  wait  on  her, 
and  everything  was  so  rich,  strange,  and  wonderful  that 
she  hardly  slept  at  all  that  night.  Everyone  was  up  very 
early  at  the  king's  palace,  and  the  breakfast  was  over 
before  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew  on  the  grass  in  the  lawn. 
This  came  very  odd  to  the  widow's  daughter,  who  had 
often  remained  in  bed  till  near  the  mid-day.  When  the 
breakfast  was  over  the  queen  brought  the  girl  to  a  room 
where  there  was  no  furniture  but  a  table  and  a  chair. 
Beside  the  table  stood  a  large,  beautiful  spinning  wheel 
of  black  oak,  hard  and  polished  ;  whilst  on  the  table  lay 
a  heap  of  finely  scutched  flax. 

"  Now,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  want  to  see  what  you  can 
do  at  spinning,  so  I'll  leave  you  here  by  yourself,  and  I'll 
come  back  at  sunset  and  see  what  you've  done."  And  so 
saying  she  walked  off,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
The  poor  girl  got  very  much  afraid  now.  She  knew  she 
could  not  spin,  though  she  had  often  watched  her  mother 
spinning  for  hours,  and  had  enjoyed  listening  to  the  whirr 
of  the  wheel  go  round.  She  tried  to  spin,  but  she 
could  not.  It  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
every  way  but  the  right  way.  She  began  to  cry, 
and  the  big  tears  came  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
She  knew  that  when  evening  came,  and  the  queen 
returned,  that  the  lie  her  mother  told  about  her 
would  be  found  out,  and  that  she  herself  would  be  sent 
home  in  disgrace.  She  now  regretted  that  she  had  not 
been  a  better  girl,  and  that  she  had  not  learned  to  spin. 
While  she  was  crying  bitterly,  thinking  of  all  this,  she  heard 
a  knocking  at  the  door.  She  dried  her  tears  hastily,  for 
she  was  sure  it  was  the  queen  coming  back  ;  she  set  the 
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wheel  moving,  and  then  she  called  on  the  person  to  come 
in.  The  door  was  opened,  and  an  old  woman  came  in, 
hobbling  awkwardly  as  if  she  were  lame.  She  came  over 
and  looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl. 

'  You  have  been  crying,  child,"  she  said  in  a  soft, 
motherly  voice. 

The  girl  nodded,  and  her  eyes  filled  again  with  tears 

"  What  is  troubling  you  ?  "  asked  the  strange  woman. 

The  girl  told  her  the  whole  story,  without  putting  the 
corner  of  a  lie  in  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  creature,  "  if  I  spin  the  flax  for  you 
will  you  bring  me  to  the  wedding  ?  " 

'Tis  I  that  will,  and  a  thousand  welcomes,"  replied 
the  weeping  girl. 

The  old  woman  sat  down,  and  put  her  right  foot  on  the 
treadle,  and  the  girl  now  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
her  right  foot  was  of  enormous  size  ;  she  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it ;  it  covered  the  whole  treadle  of  the  wheel 
The  girl  looked  on  in  astonishment,  but  in  a  few  seconds 
the  woman  had  the  wheel  working,  so  that  it  would  take 
the  light  out  of  your  eyes  to  watch  it  going  round,  while 
the  song  it  made  could  be  heard  outside  on  the  lawn. 
It  was  scarcely  past  mid-day  when  all  the  flax  was  spun. 
During  all  this  time  the  woman  never  spoke,  but  when 
the  work  was  done,  she  looked  again  at  the  girl,  told  her 
not  to  forget  her  promise  to  have  her  at  the  wedding,  and 
then  hobbled  out  as  she  had  come  in.  It  was  long  till 
sunset,  but  the  girl  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  did  not 
mind  waiting.  At  length  the  queen  came.  She  was 
delighted  at  seeing  all  the  flax  spun,  and  she  praised  the 
spinning  very  much,  and  then  brought  the  girl  in  to 
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dinner.  Dinner  was  served  in  a  large  room  or  hall.  The 
queen  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  her  son  on  her 
left.  The  chair  on  her  right  was  vacant,  for  that  was  the 
chair  where  the  king  used  to  sit  when  he  was  alive 

Everyone  about  the  palace  sat  down  to  dinner  on  either 
side  of  the  long  table  according  to  their  rank  ;  the  hum- 
blest servant  was  there,  and  not  even  the  half-witted 
clown  who  played  pranks  and  tricks  was  forbidden  to  dine 
at  the  queen's  table. 

The  widow's  daughter  never  saw  such  a  dinner  before. 
There  was  fish,  and  fowl  and  the  flesh  of  deer  killed  in  the 
chase.  There  was  abundance  of  delicious  honey,  which 
they  used  with  almost  every  dish,  and  there  were  puddings, 
and  tarts,  and  custards,  and  fruits.  When  dinner  was 
over  the  minstrels  arose,  and  some  got  their  harps,  and 
others  their  pipes,  or  their  reeds,  and  played  grand  music, 
and  then  the  story-tellers  began  to  relate  stories,  some  of 
them  funny,  some  of  them  fearful,  and  some  of  them  sad 
And  lastly,  an  old  bard,  with  a  long  beard  and  long 
white  hair,  arose  and  recited  a  poem  or  lay,  which  the 
widow's  daughter  hardly  understood,  but  which  she  knew 
was  about  battles  and  other  things  that  she  had  never  heard 
of  before.  Then  the  queen  and  her  ladies  left  the  banquet 
hall,  taking  the  girl  with  them,  but  the  men  remained 
behind  drinking  mead,  and  laughing,  and  telling  stories, 
and  playing  games  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  In 
spite  of  all  the  nice  things  at  dinner  the  widow's  daughter 
looked  sad.  The  reason  was  that  she  was  charmed 
with  all  the  grandeur  she  saw  around  her,  and  she  was 
afraid  she  would  lose  it  all  by  getting  something  to  do  on 
the  morrow  that  she  could  not  accomplish.  The  queen 
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noticed  her  sadness,  but  thought  that  she  was  lonely 
among  so  many  strangers.  So  she  was  very  kind  to  her, 
and  told  her  to  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  her  fill.  The 
poor  girl  did  sleep  that  night  through  sheer  weariness,  and 
she  would  have  slept  several  hours  longer  in  the  morning 
had  not  the  maid  called  her.  After  breakfast  the  queen 
came  to  her,  and  brought  her  into  a  room  in  another  part 
of  the  palace.  Here  there  was  a  loom,  and  beside  it  was 
all  the  thread  she  had  spun,  or  was  supposed  to  have  spun, 
on  the  previous  day. 

The  queen  told  her  to  begin  and  weave  this  thread 
into  linen,  and  that  she  would  come  back  at.  sunset  to  see 
how  much  she  had  done.  When  the  queen  had  left, 
the  girl  felt  just  as  she  had  on  the  day  before.  She  looked 
at  the  loom,  and  she  looked  at  the  heap  of  thread  ;  but 
little  as  she  knew  about  the  wheel  she  knew  far  less  about 
the  loom,  so  she  sat  down  and  began  to  cry  Before  long, 
however,  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  ;  she  dried  her 
tears,  and  told  the  person  to  come  in.  She  expected 
it  was  her  friend  with  the  big  foot ;  but  no,  it  was  not. 
It  was  another  old  woman,  but  equally  curious.  This 
one  had  a  big  hand — a  great  big  hand,  as  thick  almost  as 
a  man's  leg.  She  also  made  the  same  inquiry  as  to  why 
the  girl  had  been  weeping,  and  the  latter  explained  the 
circumstances  just  as  she  had  done  on  the  previous  day. 

"  Will  you  bring  me  to  the  wedding  ?  "  she  asked, 
"  and  I'll  do  the  weaving  for  you." 

"  I  will,  and  welcome,"  the  girl  replied. 

So  she  started  to  weave,  and  soon  the  girl  saw  how  expert 
the  big  hand  was  at  working  the  shuttle,  and  in  a  jiffy 
she  had  the  weaving  finished.  Then  she  went  away, 
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telling  the  girl  not  to  forget  her  promise  to  have  her  at 
the  wedding.  The  queen  was  surprised  that  evening — 
even  more  than  she  had  been  the  day  before — at  seeing 
all  the  thread  woven  into  cloth.  She  praised  the  girl's 
cleverness,  said  she  was  sure  she  must  be  tired,  and  brought 
her  off  to  dinner.  Everything  passed  off  that  evening 
almost  the  same  as  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  but 
still  the  widow's  daughter  was  the  saddest  looking — 
and  the  loveliest — at  the  queen's  table. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  queen  came  after 
breakfast  as  usual,  and  brought  the  girl  into  another 
apartment  where  she  had  not  been  before.  Here  was 
all  the  linen  that  she  had  woven — or  was  thought  to  have 
woven — on  the  previous  day.  The  queen  gave  her  a  box 
containing  needles,  scissors,  thimbles,  and  thread,  and  told 
her  to  make  the  linen  into  shirts,  and  that  she  would  come 
in  the  evening  to  see  how  she  had  got  along. 

The  girl  had  never  as  much  as  dressed  a  doll,  so  she 
did  not  attempt  to  do  anything  with  the  linen,  but  just 
sat  there,  expecting  that  one  of  the  two  old  woman  would 
again  come  to  her  aid.  But  when  she  had  waited  for  a 
long  time,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  anyone  coming 
to  her  assistance,  she  gave  up  hope,  and  began  to  cry. 
Then  she  heard  a  knocking,  and  forthwith  there  appeared 
a  woman  stranger  than  anything  she  had  yet  seen.  This 
woman  had  ordinary  hands  and  feet,  but  she  had  a  nose  so 
big  that  her  face  was  almost  hidden  behind  it.  She  acted 
as  the  other  two  had  done.  She  bargained  to  cut  and 
sew  the  linen  if  she  were  taken  to  the  wedding.  The  girl 
gladly  agreed.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  did  the 
work,  did  it  so  quickly  that  the  girl's  eyes  could  hard.y 
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follow  her  movements.  Then  she  left,  warning  the 
maiden  not  to  forget  her  on  her  wedding  day  When 
the  queen  came  in  the  evening  she  was  more  surprised  than 
ever.  She  said  the  girl  was  the  most  wonderful  worker 
she  had  ever  known,  and  that  she  was  worthy  to  be  her 
son's  wife.  The  widow's  daughter  looked  shy,  and  said 
nothing,  for  she  knew  that  some  day  she  would  be  found 
out.  However,  the  queen  was  now  satisfied,  and  the 
wedding  was  arranged  to  take  place  a  week  later.  On  the 
morning  of  the  wedding  day  while  all  the  guests  were 
arriving,  among  the  rest  who  should  appear  but  the 
woman  with  the  big  foot. 

"  Is  this  one  of  your  friends  ?  "  asked  the  king's  son 
of  his  bride. 

"  She  is,"  she  replied. 

A  little  later  came  the  woman  of  the  big  hand. 

"  Is  this  another  of  your  friends  ?  "  asked  the  young 
prince. 

'  Yes,"  answered  the  bride. 

Finally  came  the  woman  of  the  big  nose. 

"  And  is  this  another  of  your  friends  ?  "  asked  the 
prince. 

"  She  is,"  said  the  bride,  now  growing  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing such  friends  at  her  wedding. 

All  through  the  day  the  king's  son  lost  no  opportunity 
of  watching  the  movements  of  the  three  old  hags,  and  at 
dinner  in  the  evening  he  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  off 
them.  At  length  he  got  an  opportunity  of  leaving  his 
place,  and  went  down  to  where  the  three  hags  sat  close 
together.  Getting  into  conversation  with  them  he  asked 
the  first  one  what  caused  her  to  have  such  a  large  foot. 
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"  It  is  a  sorrowful  tale,"  she  said,  "  but  it  may  do  you 
no  harm  to  hear  it  now,  as  you  are  beginning  married  life. 
In  my  youth  I  was  a  fine  shapely  girl,  but  I  married  a 
man,  and  'tis  he  was  the  cruel  man  to  me.  He  kept  me 
always  spinning,  and  with  the  constant  working  of  my 
foot  on  the  wheel  it  swelled  up  as  you  now  see  it,  and 
the  swelling  never  abated." 

The  king's  son  was  surprised. 

"  And  what  happened  to  you  ?  "  he  asked  the  second 
woman. 

"  My  story  is  much  the  same  as  hers,"  she  replied. 
"  I  also  had  a  cruel  husband,  and  he  kept  me  always 
weaving.  Night,  noon,  and  morning  I  was  at  the  loom, 
and  with  the  continual  working  of  that  hand  it  swelled 
and  never  got  reduced." 

The  king's  son  was  getting  more  surprised 

"  What  disfigured  you  ?  "he  asked  the  third  hag. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  their  two  husbands  were  kind 
fellows  compared  to  mine  ;  he  was  the  worst  of  the  three. 
And  the  work  he  had  me  at  was  sewing.  From  June  till 
January  and  from  January  till  June  I  was  sitting  bent 
over  the  needle,  till  all  the  blood  in  my  head  went  into 
my  nose,  and  never  left  it." 

"  Well,  these  are  the  strangest  tales  I've  ever  heard/' 
he  said. 

'Tis  well  you've  heard  them  in  time,"  said  the  first 
hag. 

'Tis  doubly  well  if  he  learns  a  lesson  from  thee/' 
said  the  second  hag. 

"  But  'tis  ill  and  evil  it  will  be  for  him  if  he  profits  not 
by  what  he  has  heard,"  said  the  third  hag. 
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'  Ton  my  word  and  honour,"  said  the  king's  son, 
"  as  long  as  I  live  my  wife  shall  never  either  spin,  weave, 
or  sew." 

Glad  and  joyful  was  the  young  bride  when  she  heard  this. 
And  these  were  days  when  queens  did  not  lead  idle, 
useless  lives,  as  many  of  them  do  now,  but  they  worked 
with  their  hands,  and  helped  in  the  business  of  their 
household. 

But  the  young  king's  wife  never  did  any  such  work, 
and  the  people  wondered  much,  but  they  were  told  that 
the  young  king  had  so  ordered  it.  The  reason  for  which 
he  did  this  he  kept  to  himself,  but  after  some  time  the  story 
got  out,  and  soon  it  became  well  known.  The  young  queen 
lived  long  and  happy,  and  though  she  never  worked  at 
the  spinning  wheel,  the  loom  or  the  needle,  she  became  a 
sensible  woman,  who  managed  her  house  as  a  good  queen 
should.  And  though  it  is  thousands  of  years  since  it 
happened,  the  story-tellers  round  the  fire  on  a  winter's 
night  tell  this  tale  of  the  wonderful  good  fortune  of  the 
widow's  lovely  daughter. 

As  for  the  three  hags,  they  remained  at  the  king's 
palace  on  the  wedding  day  till  the  darkness  of  night  came, 
and  then  they  departed,  and  were  never  seen  again. 
People  think  they  were  fairies.  The  poor  widow  had 
once  done  a  good  turn  to  the  fairies,  and  she  used  to 
sweep  the  hearth  for  them  every  night  before  going  to  bed, 
and  leave  some  dean  water  for  them.  And  the  fairies,  it 
is  said,  never  forget  to  pay  back  a  kindness,  or  revenge  an 
injury  ;  and  so  it  is  thought  that  these  were  three  fairies 
sent  to  help  the  widow's  daughter  when  she  was  badly  in 
need  of  help,  and  well  indeed  they  performed  their  task. 
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THE    THREE   QUESTIONS. 

THERE  was  once  a  king  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  prophe- 
sied that  he  should  not  die  until  three  questions  were 
put  to  him  that  he  could  not  answer.  His  sister  died, 
leaving  three  children  behind  her,  and  the  king  took 
the  orphans  and  reared  them  at  his  own  place.  They 
were  three  boys,  and  grew  up  to  be  fine,  manly  lads,  and 
the  king  was  very  fond  of  them. 

One  night,  however,  he  dreamed  that  it  was  these 
three  who  were  to  bring  about  his  death. 

He  believed  in  the  dream,  and  on  the  morrow  he  sent 
the  boys  away  from  his  palace,  and  warned  them  not  to 
come  back. 

But  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  do  this,  and  he  sent  one  of 
his  men  after  them  to  see  where  they  would  go,  and 
what  happened  to  them.  The  boys  rambled  on,  and  at 
length  entered  a  wood  that  had  belonged  to  their  father. 

"  Let  us  begin  to  fight  with  one  another,"  said  the 
eldest,  "  and  perhaps  the  king  will  hear  of  it,  and  take 
us  back." 

So  they  started  a  sham  fight  The  messenger  ran  home 
and  told  the  king  that  his  nephews  were  murdering  one 
another  in  the  wood.  The  king  hurried  over ;  the 
boys  were  still  fighting,  but  he  separated  them,  and  in- 
quired what  were  they  fighting  about. 
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"  We  are  fighting  about  this  wood,"  said  the  eldest. 
"  Each  of  us  claims  that  it  is  to  himself  our  father  willed 
it,  but  we  will  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  between  us." 

"  But  how  can  the  three  of  you  claim  the  wood  at 
once  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Well,"  said  the  eldest,  "  I  say  the  wood  is  mine, 
because  my  father  left  me  all  that  was  crooked  and 
straight  in  it." 

"  And  I  say  the  wood  is  mine,"  said  the  second  youth, 
"  because  my  father  left  me  all  that  was  green  and 
withered  in  it." 

"  And  I  say  the  wood  is  surely  mine,"  said  the  youngest, 
"  because  my  father  left  me  all  that  was  under  and  over 
the  ground  in  it." 

'  Ton  my  word,"  said  the  king,  "  I  cannot  tell  which 
of  you  owns  the  wood.  But  here,  I'll  give  the  wood  to 
whichever  of  you  is  the  smartest." 

'  Then  the  wood  is  mine,  for  I'm  the  smartest/' 
said  the  eldest. 

<{  How  smart  are  you  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"  Well,  if  you  had  a  roofless  house,  filled  with  the  wild 
birds  of  the  air,  I'm  so  smart  that  I  could  run  round  on 
the  top  of  the  walls  and  not  let  a  single  bird  escape." 

"  Without  a  doubt,  you  are  smart,"  said  the  king. 

"  But  he's  not  half  as  smart  as  I  am,"  said  the  second 
brother. 

"How  smart  are  you  ?  "  said  the  King. 

"  I  am  so  smart,"  said  he,  "  that  I  could  put  a  shoe  on 
the  fastest  horse  that  ever  ran,  while  he  ran  at  full  speed." 

"  Surely  you  cannot  beat  that,"  said  the  king,  turning 
to  the  youngest  brother. 
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"  Quite  easily,"  said  the  young  fellow  ;  "  neither  of 
them  can  be  compared  in  smartness  with  me." 

"  Then  how  smart  are  you  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "if  you  had  a  bag  filled  with  fine 
downy  feathers,  and  took  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
hill  on  a  very  windy  day,  and  let  the  feathers  out  with  the 
wind,  I'm  so  smart  that  I  could  catch  every  feather,  and 
bring  them  all  back  to  you  in  the  bag." 

"  I'm  worse  than  ever,"  exclaimed  the  king ;  "  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell  which  of  you  is  the  smartest, 
nor  to  whom  I  should  give  the  wood/' 

"But,  once  again,"  said  he,  "  I'll  give  the  wood  to 
whichever  of  you  is  laziest." 

"  Then  I'm  sure  of  the  wood,"  said  the  eldest,  "  for 
I'm  the  laziest." 

"  How  can  you  be  the  laziest,"  said  the  king,  "  when 
you  were  so  smart  a  minute  ago  ?  " 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  youth,  "I'm  the  laziest  of  the 
three." 

"  How  lazy,  then,  are  you  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  I  am  so  lazy,"  said  he,  "  that  if  you  left  me  lying  at 
the  cross-road,  the  laziness  would  not  allow  me  to  stir 
until  the  cars  and  carts  crossed  over  me  and  cut  me  into 
pieces." 

'  Then  you  are  lazy,  surely,"  said  the  king. 

"  But  not  so  lazy  as  I  am,"  said  the  second. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  lazy,"  said  the  king. 

"  I'm  far  worse  than  he  is,"  said  he. 

"  Then  tell  us  how  lazy  you  are,"  said  the  king. 

"  If  you  left  me  lying  on  my  back,  in  an  old  sooty 
house,  and  a  soot-drop  came  falling  into  my  eye,  I  am  so 
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lazy  that  I  would  let  the  drop  wear  the  eye  out  of  my  head 
before  I'd  close  my  eye-lid." 

'  You  are  a  terrible  case,  surely,"  said  the  king. 

"  But  he's  nothing  to  me,"  said  the  youngest. 

"  And  you,  who'd  catch  the  bag  of  feathers  on  a  windy 
day,  are  you  lazy  too  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  Just  wait  till  you  hear,"  said  the  youth.  "  So 
lazy  am  I  that  if  you  left  me  leaning  against  a  turf  stack, 
and  then  set  the  stack  on  fire,  I  wouldn't  stir  hand  or  foot 
until  the  fire  burned  me  into  a  cinder." 

"  Confound  it,"  said  the  king,  "  I'm  as  bad  as  ever. 
For  the  third  time  I've  failed  to  say  which  of  you  should 
own  the  wood." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  he  fell  on 
the  ground,  and  his  soul  left  him. 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  ;  he  had  failed  to  solve 
the  three  questions  concerning  the  ownership  of  the  wood. 
He  was  buried  decently,  and  when  his  funeral  was  over, 
the  three  brothers  divided  his  territory  equally  between 
them,  and  ruled  it  wisely  and  well  as  long  as  they  lived. 
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